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Le Crizur, en dehors. Il est trois heures. Tout est ee Dieu veille. Dormes! ' 


ALEX. Dumas. 
Make no deep scrutiny 
Elle était de ce ménde.od les pi ‘belle choses Into her mutiny 
Ont le pire destin ; Rash and undutiful——_-. 
Et, Rose, elle a vecu ce qué vivent les Roves, Past all dishonour; -- ~ é 
L’ espace @’uni-matin. = - ‘ Death has lefton her .- « ; | 
Only the beautifil,’ 5 eee Ea. 
-:« “FP. Hoop. ~ 
—— We are such stuff a 4 salt. oe 
As dreams are are made of, and our little life oo a * vg fe 
Is roundéd with a sleep. e ade ee > Mehdi e 
Tempest. 


SoME writers “acquire by*practice a trick of rapid composition, like 
juggling. ‘They: pour’ in’ cups of coffee, and pull out:ribands ‘of sén= 
tences ; just as’a mountebank eats a handful of wool; and straightway 
draws from his mouth some forty. yards of: sareenet: The hues -in 
both cases are gay enough, but the fabric is apt to be‘ flimsy 5. 5! the ‘ini- 
descent sentences even‘sorrier in this respect than the: Shot ‘silk. | 

“Can you come to Antigone to-night?” said I, thrusting my head 
into the sub-editor’s room'at a Weekly Newspaper Gite: be Tt Gs 

“ How much does it. want. to the time t re ats: Spart 

“ An hour and a quarter.” en te uy 

“Well, I have eighteen new books to look into and notice. If I 
get done in time I'll go with you.” 

“‘ Sharp work,” said I. | 

“Not particularly. They are short paragraphs; only a column 
and a half altogether.” 

“ But the reading ?” 

“ You don’t seriously think we read books ?” 

** How the deuce, then, do you form your opinion of them ?” 

“ We cut ’em open—and smell the paper knife.” 

Other authors, less cunning at the craft, require time to let their . 
thoughts grow ; 

« June rears the bunch of flowers they carry, 
From seeds of April’s sowing.” 
MARCH, 1845, — No, UI. VOL, III. Q 
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They create for a week, and write for an hour. Theirs is no juggler’s 
riband, but genuine warp and weft from the delicate loom of the 
brain; choice work of the Weaver that sits within, and throws the 
light shuttles of thought. 

These be they who sit for hours with idle pen, day-dreaming, and 
fastidiously choosing of phantoms; long travailing in doubt and mis- 
trust; long cautiously ripening their acquaintance with accepted 
Shadows; till at length, in happy hour, the pent-up fountains of the 
heart are stirred and loosened, the pulse begins to beat, the noiseless 
wheels go round, the nerves run music, all that was cold becomes 
empassioned, all that was vague, intense and definite, and the flying 
pen can scarcely now keep pace with the swift and cloudless ima- 
giuation. 

Alas! poor Dreamers, how long shall cruel Destiny thrust her 
hated Hour-glass into your left hand, to rule the wayward feather in 
your right; vexing, with earthward sand, the sky-accustomed plume? 
How long must ye hurry and spoil the fine mechanism of the brain, 
as schoolboys fizz a watch? playing at dominos (so to speak), with dis- 
jointed fragments of thought and phraseology; and too happy if here 
and there a felicitous expression, or casual flash of fancy, disguise the 
intrinsic meanness of the patchwork. This intellectual bondage is 
of all slaveries the most intolerable, because it is of all the most in- 
timate. Fetter and thong can only bruise the flesh, and tram- 
mel the mere levers and hinges of the limbs; this subtler tyranny 
penetrates beyond the outworks to the very citadel of life; invading 
the high-domed “ palace of the soul ;” laying hold on the fibres of the 
brain itself; and touching, with accursed hand, the sacred ark of 
Reason. 

Such, in lesser degree, had been my evil case the other day for four- 
teen fretful hours; constrained, by a rash promise, to embroider before 
midnight as many spangled pages. As the clock struck, I delivered 
the last blurred sheet to the printer’s devil — heartily thanked God 
— and went to bed in cold feet. | 

To bed, but not to sleep. For my brain, restless though ex- 
hausted, kept working and working on, like a coffee-mill with nothing 
to grind. I could keep my eyelids shut only by an effort : — the mo- 
ment my will let go of the muscles, they sprang open again to their 
full extent; and my hot eyeballs, ranging through the dark, scooped 
out an immense black dome, in the midst of which I lay—like an 
emmet under the dome of St. Paul’s. As I peered out into the gulf 
of darkness, I saw a dull red spark, glowing, self-suspended, miles 
away, as it seemed, in the void; now dwindling —receding —vanish- 
ing; anon, mysteriously rekindled, and revealing, as it brightened, 
the slender smoke-thread sent up by its burning, and the black wick 
of the candle on which it slowly preyed. And when, at last, con- 
tracting to an intense white speck, it suddenly went out, the hollow 
dome, deprived of a fixed point, began to rock and flicker; repeat- 
ing, in immense palpitations, the giddy throbbing of my brain. And 
soon the vast concave began to fill; at first, with confused motions 
as of drifting vapour —-dumb mutterings — entangled colours — and 
a vague tumultuous sense of numbers, and gathering multitude ; 
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while here and there, in the deep, I perceived strange, earnest trem- 
blings — as if new orders of sensation were striving to become pos- 
sible, and to exist. Suddenly the darkness opened; and forms, 
palpable and vivid, leapt out of the brooding chaos. Where the red 
spark had been, now hung a bloodshot eyeball, glaring malign and 
threatful— and, as it glared, dilating. Next dimly emerged, and 
slowly grew distinct, the iron outline of a gigantic printing-press. 
There it stood, a black skeleton; working its monstrous jaws, and 
greedily devouring great sheets of moist white paper —like a shark 
eating thin bread and butter. Looking again, I saw, crushed under the 
printing-press, and horribly mangled by it at every stroke, a white 
owl, writhing and flapping its wings feebly in the dust. Out of the 
owl’s head came slowly-dripping blood, and, along with the blood, 
flame. And close to the owl sat a sleek, black, lag-bellied toad, which 
caught in its mouth the blood that dripped from the owl’s head, and 
swallowed it. But the Flame went upward. 

Raising my eyes to escape this hideous myth, I beheld the dusky 
air full of lean, beckoning Fingers ; and, behind the Fingers, Faces 
— innumerable Faces; some sneering spitefully; some dull, and of 
a horrible bloodless complexion, like putty or cold veal; all in con- 
tinual motion, and changing like the figures of a kaleidoscope. 
Every Face had a Finger —every Finger kept with a Face—strangely 
connected, like the head and wings of a tombstone cherub. Faces 
and Fingers —they streamed up, swarming further and higher, around 
and above me; till, as I rolled my eyes, the whole dome seemed alive 
with them, mocking and beckoning at me, and pointing down at the 
bleeding mutilated owl. In vain I shut my eyes, and plunged my face 
downward into the pillow, to shun their ghostly company: there they 
were, Faces and Fingers, leering and pointing upwards, as from an 
inverted dome scooped in the abyss beneath me. 

So haunted and harassed I tossed for a full hour; drawing my 
stony feet up into a warmer-place—getting my hot forehead to the 
coolest parts of the pillow —and rolling peevishly from side to side ; 
till at last, having lost the sheet overboard, and got into a tangle with 
the blankets, I sprang up in a fury,—pitched the bed clothes into the 
middle of the room, —and leaping out, dressed hastily and groped my 
way down stairs; resolving, as rest was impossible, to cool my nerves 
with a walk in the night air. I unbarred the hoyse door ; and issuing 
forth into the street, shut it gently behind me. 

It was a bitterly cold night. ‘The newly-fallen snow lay thickly 
on the ground; the air was.clear and keen; and in the cloudless 
vault of heaven the frosty stars glittered like icicles. I felt refreshed ; 
and walked on rapidly through the empty silent streets, listening to 
the sound of my footsteps crunching the crisp snow. 

The first person I saw was a policeman, standing at the corner of 
a street, his gleaming hat and rough coat lightly powdered with snow. 
I thought to give him good night in passing; but as I approached he 
took his bull’s eye from his belt, and suddenly dashed in my face a 
glassful of blinding light. Not satisfied with thus assaulting me in 


front, I am pretty sure the fellow shot a gleam after me as I went; 
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for I seemed to feel it wandering unpleasantly over my back. It 
brought me to understand Adam’s sensations, fleeing out of Eden, 
with Miss B ’s celebrated “ sword-glare” playing upon him in the 
rear. So after all I was the gainer ; by a lesson in the... sublime. 

I could not help admiring, as I passed along, to see how the 
lightly drifted snow had transformed and embellished every thing 
it touched. A balcony of fretted iron stood out in the pale light, 
transmuted to solid silver. Along the fluted shafts of the Corinthian 
columns it ran in glittering lines; and had sparingly touched the 
high lights of their elegant capitals, as with a painter’s hand. Two 
vases that stood over a nobleman’s gateway, showed like enormous 
tankards filled high with some white-foaming wassail; and the narrow 
iron arc that spanned the space between, might have shamed, with its 
gorgeous encrustation, Apollo’s silver bow. Even the dead wall that 
stretched from gate to gate, generally so black and grim, stood like 
some Alhambric monument, covered with an intricate tracery of fan- 
tastic arabesques. 

Occasionally, as I walked westward, a carriage rolled by, as noise-. 
lessly as over a carpet; the proud horses sending out great pants of 
smoke from their fire-red nostrils. Sometimes the passing vehicle 
was a broken-down hackney coach, dragged by poor feeble brutes, 
that slowly stumbled along, with great balls of snow, like dumplings, 
sticking to their feet. As I passed up St. James’s Street, lit by the 
club-house windows, now and then some late stayers, or card-room 
haunters, issued through swinging glass doors; stepping mostly into 
cabs that awaited them. ‘The taverns too furnished their contingent 
of passengers ; groups of nocturnal revellers who went riotously by, 
arm in arm, holding each other up, and practising a strange art of 
singing choruses with cigars in their mouths. I remember admiring 
a purple faced boy, who went triumphing down the street in the full 
glory and exultation of his frost-tightened nerves ; now scuffling with 
exuberant hilarity through the thickest of the snow — now stopping 
to shy a snowball at a lamp-post — now blowing off the waste steam 
of his irrepressible spirits in whoopings and wild halloos. 

Just after him, a swift noiseless Shadow flitted by—a wasted 
female form wrapped shiveringly in a mean thin shawl, close-drawn 
about her angular skeleton. Poor outcast! last and lowest of the 
night wanderers ; once pure as you, young lady, and fearing as little 
to fall; now hurrying God knows whither — perhaps to her garret-. 
home — perhaps, wanting that, to the River — 

* Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurled — 


Any where — any where 
Out of the world!” 


As the thought crossed my mind, I turned shuddering, and called 
after her. She neither stopped nor ‘looked back ; but, still hastening 
on, passed rapidly round a corner and disappeared. 

“‘ And there are seven or eight thousand of these poor creatures in 
London!” thought I. “ What a concentrated mass of suffering! 
How little done or attempted for its alleviation! 
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“ And yet, after all,” I continued after a pause, “ this lowest misery 
that I have just seen is perhaps the exception. Many of them are 
doubtless living extravagantly, dressing splendidly, dying recklessly. 
Do they deserve our commiseration after all? Does not their guilt 
justify their misery, and deprive them of all claims on our regard ?” 

Full of these thoughts I stopped; and, musing, began to write in 
the snow with my stick. 

The casual action recalled to my mind a merciful decision, written 
ages ago, in eternal characters, upon the ground; and which seemed 
to solve my doubt. 

My heart softened ; and my eyes, as I raised them, were filled with 
the sweet and silent splendour of the Stars. 

“ These at least,” said I with emotion, “shine on us all alike.” 

As I spoke I heard a dry hollow cough behind me ; and turning, 
saw a girl, standing beneath a portico which I had just passed, and 
leaning, as if in pain, against the column. By the strong light of a 
gas-lamp shining above her, I saw that she was handsome; and 
elegantly, but most unseasonably dressed. Her robe, if I recollect 
rightly, was of a silver-coloured satin; in her hat she wore a plume 
of feathers; and on her feet, that snowy night, thin satin slippers! 
She was certainly not more than one or two and twenty; but her 
painted cheeks looked hollow —her attitude bespoke utter ex- 
haustion—and as I approached, I observed with horror, that the 
pavement of the portico, at her feet, was spotted with blood. ° 

I went quickly to her, and hastily inquired what was the matter 
with her. 

“ Nothing,” she said faintly, “I am only weak with a long walk, 
and, perhaps, too little food. 

“And why too little food? ” I asked, in some surprise. 

“ For want of money to buy it,” she replied, quietly. 

* Good God!” I exclaimed — this costly dress—these plumes — 
and yet without food? Have you such luxuries, and do you want 
the common necessaries of life? ” 

“Luxuries !” said she bitterly. “Is this luxurious?” She held 
out her slippered foot — literally drenched with the snow. 

“ But why of satin,” said I with astonishment, “if you want 
food ?” 

“ Because,” she answered, with simplicity, “dress is to me the 
necessary of life ; and it is food that I regard as a luxury.” 

“ How so ?” I inquired, “in what sense ?” 

“In the sense,” she retorted, “that this finery is the last barrier 
between me and utter degradation. In the sense that, without it, I 
might lay my head on this door-step and die.” 

“ But,” I rejoined, still perplexed, “you must have money, to be 
able to buy such things.” 

“'The day I bought these plumes,” she replied, “ I expected there 
would be change enough left for my dinner ; —there was none, and I 
went without.” 

** And to-day ?” I cried. 

“To-day I had threepence left after buying these gloves. I had 
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to pay a penny for seed for my bird; and a penny for a stamp for a 
letter to a poor girl who is dying —to tell her I should soon...no 
matter ; with the other penny I intended to buy a roll — but....” 

“ But what?” I asked. 

“] saw a poor Irishwoman with a child: the child had blue eyes. 
It was before I was hungry. ‘The child’s eyes were blue. The poor 
child was crying. The woman was crying. It was close by a baker’s. 
It was before I was hungry, mind. How could [help it? I....” 

A fit of coughing interrupted her. I glanced at the pavement : 
my eyes filled with tears. 

“ But, good Heavens!” I cried, “ at least, why are you out in such 
a dress, on such a night as this? ° 

‘Do you think I have two dresses ?” she replied. “ But if I had 
fifty I would wear the thinnest ; especially shoes.” 

“ And why ?” 

A sort of triumph sat upon her face, and in her glittering eye, as 
she replied, pointing downward — “ Because it brings on that.” 

“ But, good God!” I cried, “ this is suicide — sheer suicide.” 

“No!” she exclaimed quickly, ‘‘no, no, it is not suicide. I have 
considered that. No, no! Poisoning is suicide—starving is suicide 
— drowning is suicide —but every one has a right to walk in the 
snow. No one can be sent to hell for that.” 

“‘ Horrible !” I murmured involuntarily. 

“ Horrible !” she repeated with a sort of scorn. “ What do you 
know of the horrible ?—Wet feet horrible ? A cough horrible? A 
speck of blood horrible ? Oh, then, what do you call it, sitting alone 
in tue mornings ; — in the long, slow mornings ; — trying not to re- 
member, and remembering ;—trying not to look forward, and looking 
forward ; — trying to look only at the blank wall, and seeing picture 
after picture go past; Oh!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands, 
“the black Future, and the beautiful, beautiful Past — these — these 
are the horrible!” 

Again that dreadful cough ! 

I was grieved in my soul for her. Yet— such are the trivialities 
with which emotion can mix itself — I had time to notice, as we con- 
versed, a large and finely cut Cameo on her breast. It bore in 
high relief, the figure of a beautiful woman, with a serpent coiled 
around her body, preying upon her heart. I was about to ask its 
history at one moment; but on second thoughts refrained, thinking it 
might possibly be connected with some painful recollections. 

“ How much further is it to Park Lane?” she abruptly inquired, 
in a faint voice. 

At that instant the carriage of a lady of my acquaintance drove by. 
I caught her disdainful glance as she passed. Alas! in this ambiguous 
world of our’s who can with certainty discriminate between the sem- 
blances of good and evil? —who, watching the phantasmagoria of 
life, see all the hidden strings that make the puppets move ? 

Some such thoughts glanced through my mind as I answered the 
poor girl’s question. 

‘“ About a mile,” said I. 

“A mile!”.... “Still so much?” she murmured..... “ How 
my head swims!—TI shall never be able to deliver it to-night...” 
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“ To deliver what?” I inquired. 

“ The letter —the.. 

She tottered as she spoke ; her lips became white; something fell 
from her hand to the ground ;—she had fainted! I hastily called a 
cab and got her into it; then returned and picked up a letter and a 
card case. ‘The letter was superscribed “ To the Hon. Frederick 
Herbert, No. — Park Lane.” I determined to deliver it for her, be- 
fore returning from my ramble, and to send her home to the address 
written on the cards in her card case. A woman who was passing at 
the time undertook, for a small gratuity, to convey her safely home ; 
and so, with a heavy heart, I went on my way. 

When [I arrived at the top of St. James’s Street, I turned towards 
Park Lane; and, looking westward, saw the lamps hanging in the 
dip of Piccadilly like immense festoons of diamonds; with here and 
there an emerald or glowing ruby (some doctor’s lamp) mixed in the 
flashing chain. A cold breeze swept across the Park, which dimly 
stretched to where the sweep of Constitution Hill lay, marked in dots 
of fire. In this part of Piccadilly stands, day and night, a range af 
mean hackney-cabs, skirting the expanse of the Royal Park, like a 
squalid fringe on a princely robe. I noted, as I passed along, the 
diverse aspects of the vehicles and their proprietors, most of whom 
were dozing on their boxes. One in particular drew my attention, 
as the meanest of them all ; and I stopped to examine it. 

It was a ricketty chariot-cab, patched up of heterogeneous parts ; the 
residuary decrepitude of several worn-out vehicles. It had the body 
of a landaulet, cut down from the elastic curves on which it had once 
hung, and fixed on gouty-looking springs, bandaged with rope. ‘The 
coach-box seemed, by its shape, to have been formerly part of a 
dennet. One wheel was of a glaring red ; the others blue. The gas- 
light falling on the battered panel showed a faded blazonry, half 
hidden beneath a blotch of mud, and bearing the legend “ Sans tache.” 
The dennet portion of the carcase also bore a scroll, on which I de- 
ciphered the words “ Qualis ab incepto ;” but the shield to which the 
motto belonged had peeled off. ‘Time, the great Satirist, had stained 
the spotless scutcheon, and effaced the immutable one; leaving the 
futile boasts to stand—their own rebuke and refutation. Perhaps 
they were once rival escutcheons that had come to this ignoble 
conciliation ; ensigns of some obsolete feud, merged in the forget- 
fulness of a common decay. 

The horse, at first sight, looked shabby-genteel. The silver was 
worn off his once plated buckles; the straw of his collar showed 
through; one blinker drooped like a paralytic eyelid —the other had 
dropped off. His ragged, ruinous carcase was of the colour of an old 
plaster wall — white with yellowish stains. His sides looked as if my 
stick, drawn briskly along, would have made them rattle like railings. 
He was in very good keeping, poor brute, with the crazy vehicle — 
except that the straight shafts stuck up on each side of his head, like 
too much shirt collar. But even this helped a sort of old-fashioned 
uppearance and faded grandeur that there was, after all, about him — 
a something that put you in mind of a decayed gentleman. 

a4 
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On the box loomed indistinctly a dark Pyramid of tattered capes, 
that neither by voice nor motion gave any sign of life. Willing to 
make acquaintance with the Mummy inside, I cried “ Halloo!” and 
“‘ How do you find yourself?” 

A cavernous voice issued from the pyramid, and slowly made 
reply. 

“Pm werry cold, and werry stiff, and werry dry,” said the 
Mumm 

Suddenly, as I was about to answer, I heard a piercing cry on the 
other side of the way, and running hastily across the road, perceived 
the dark figure of a man stretched on the white snow. I raised him up, 
and set him with his back against a post. He was a young man of 
slender form, with pale and thin but otherwise handsome features ; 
disfigured, however, by the epileptic foam gathered at the corners of 
his mouth. By his dress and general appearance I perceived that he 
was a gentleman. 

In a few minutes he opened his eyes and raised himself erect, lean- 
ing on my arm. At first he looked round in evident perplexity; but 
presently afterwards, recovering himself, he spoke. 

“The wayside wanderer, and the good Samaritan,” he said, 
smiling faintly. “Iam a victim to the ‘ Sacred disease,’ as the old 
Romans used to call it, and you have saved me, this time, from dying 
in the public street.” 

“You will permit me to see you home?” I replied, bowing. 

“T will venture so far to trespass on your kindness,” he replied ; 
“the more readily, that I live close by. Shall we call a cab?” 

I shouted to my friend the Mummy ; and straightway a dark mass 
came creaking and lumbering towards us, in the bowels of which, 
amid damp straw and musty odours, we were speedily ensconced. 

Sixty years of unintermitted hoarseness seemed to be concentrated 
in the voice from the pyramid, saying, 

“Vere?” 

“Take the second turning on the right, and stop at No. —.” 

Our charioteer “shook his beamy reins,” and‘ the “ethereal car 
moved on.” 

“‘T shall not be sorry,” said I, “for a feverish restlessness, and 
certain importunate phantoms, which drove me forth into the streets 
this starlight night, as it has thrown me in the way of averting a 
serious danger.” 

“Thank you,” he replied. “ My night wanderings have been 
occasioned by the same causes as your own.... the same,” he added, 
as if to himself, “but how much more terrible —and more intense.” 

“T shall be happy to compare dreams with you,” rejoined I, 
laughing. 

“ Alas!” he replied, “my dreams are too like realities.” 

*“‘ Mine also,” I answered, falling immediately into his serious tone, 
“had, I fancy, all of them, some obscure relation to mournful 
actualities of life.” 

“Had they relation,” he returned, with a deep and concentrated 
bitterness of tone that surprised me, “to a youth cankered by disap- 
pointment — a manhood stained by crime — powers wasted — illu- 
sions vanished — health gone — happiness lost ?” 


” 
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At this moment the gleam of a gas-lamp, as we passed, revealed his 
face for an instant, quivering and contorted with such a ghastly ex- 
pression as I shall never forget, though the next moment it was 
shrouded in darkness. As I was choosing words for a reply, the cab 
stopped. 

We alighted and discharged the man. He opened the door of the 
house, which was a large one, and invited me to enter. 

I was willing enough to pursue the adventure ; but, considering the 
lateness of the hour, I hesitated. 

“Do not deny me the pleasure of showing you some slight hos- 
pitality in return for your kindness,” said he. 

“ As you insist on it, I accept your offer with pleasure,” I replied. 
“ You have said enough to interest me deeply 

“T have said too much,” he interposed,” “not to be desirous of 
saying more.” 

“ All this in the first half-hour’s acquaintance,” said I to myself, 
perplexed. 

He conducted me, through a spacious hall, and up a double-carpeted 
staircase, to a suite of stately drawing-rooms, which, by the dim light 
of a lamp burning on a distant table, I perceived to be. gorgeously 
furnished. Passing through these, he led me by a side-door into a 
smaller apartment, which I perceived at a glance to be the sanctum 
of a man of refinement. ‘The agreeable light of an alabaster lamp 
showed the library covering one side of the room,—the paper-and- 
book-strewn writing-table,—the easel, and the open piano. The fur- 
niture was classic; and the cedar-panelled walls were embellished with 
Etruscan figures, exquisitely drawn. ‘The feet sank in the triple carpet ; 
soft folds of gold-fringed Cashmere curtained the windows; and 
mirrors, reaching from cornice to architrave, reflected the choice 
works of art sparingly distributed through the room. It was not one 
of those curiosity-shop apartments into which the vulgar-rich crowd 
works of art, as the mere means of a more concentrated display —a 
costlier sort of upholstery. No jostled statues stood in out-of-the way 
corners to represent ingots ; no pictures hung out of sight to furnish 
forth the walls — mere excuses for gilding—mere substitutes for framed 
and glazed bank-notes. It was a growth, developed by a mind; an 
organism, subserving an intelligence, and impressed with its unity ;— 
not a mere heterogeneous accretion of random-purchased incen- 
-gruities. The sculpture especially pleased me. Pradier’s béau- 
tiful statue of a girl whispering her first secret into the ear of 
Venus stood out between the windows. Further off shone the 
voluptuous beauty of the Roman Isis—her bosom’s pouting marble 
softly nestled on the under-curving petals. But most prominently 
of all, opposite the writing table, knelt Canova’s Magdalen, pour- 
ing out her eternal anguish before the sacred ensign of our faith; 
— that wondrous symbol which sums up in a single expression the 
uttermost extremes of human destiny ; all the martyrdoms of the 
present —all the majesties of the future ; all the crucifixions of this 
world—all the starry coronations of the next. 

I had time for these observations during our brief repast; after 
which we drew our chairs to the fire, and the following conversation 
ensued. 
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“I shall perhaps diminish my debt of gratitude to you,” he began, 
“if I enable you to judge what sort of a life it is that you have 
saved.” 

“ It is a life amply furnished with the means, at least, of refined 
and intellectual enjoyment,” I replied, glancing around. 

“‘ No doubt,” he replied, in a tone of subtle irony. “I might en- 
tertain a party of friends here agreeably enough ?” 

“ Indeed you might.” 

“* A woman who loved me might make herself happy in this house ?” 

“‘ Happy as a queen,” I replied. 

“One may sit here pleasantly with one’s confidant of a night to 
interchange secrets ?” 

“ Most pleasantly,” said I, putting up my other foot on the fender. 

“ Well—I have not a friend in the world; love and woman are 
lost to me for ever; and my only confidant —ha! ha!—is a man 
picked up an hour ago in the street!” 

He spoke vehemently, and the last expression, uttered with a sort 
of contempt, nettled me at the moment. 

“‘ Say, rather,” said I, rising, “who picked you up; and who cer- 
tainly has not invited your confidence.” 

“ For God’s sake sit down,” said he—passing his hand over his 
brow — “it was of myself and my own position that I spoke bitterly — 
not of you—for whom I can only feel gratitude.” 

“ | have no reason for refusing your confidence,” said I, reseating 
myself ; “ but permit me to remind you that you are offering it to 
an entire stranger.” 

“The term stranger,” he replied, “has no meaning but as dis- 
tinguishing those who are not from those who are our friends. For 
me, ‘friend’ and ‘ stranger’ are words that have ceased to correspond 
to any real distinction. There are for me no friends — how can 
there be any strangers ?” 

The logic was not, perhaps, impregnable ; but the feeling which 
animated it was evidently sincere; so I let it pass with a bow. 

*“ Besides,” he continued, “ I have dropped some expressions which 
I should not like to let pass unexplained ; and another thing is,” he 
added quickly, “that speaking may be a relief after many, many 
months of lonely silence —and I could not speak to one who had 
known me in other days. Oh!” he cried, rising suddenly and clasp- 
ing his hands passionately — “if you have any feeling — any compas- 
sion—lend it now to the most unfortunate wretch on God’s earth.” 

Greatly moved by his evident distress, I begged him to proceed, 
assuring him of my earnest attention and sympathy. 

“‘My sister Rose,” he began; “ my only sister,” 

He suddenly stopped short, and fixed his eyes for a full minute on 
the red embers; then turning to me, he said — 

“‘T fear that what I have to tell will hardly be intelligible, unless I 
may trouble you with some preliminary details of my parentage and 
life. May I trespass so far on your indulgence ?” 

“ By all means,” said 1; “ especially if you can furnish me with a 
meerschaum or hookah to double my enjoyment the while; according 
to Fourier’s doctrine of ‘ plaisir composé.’” 
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He smiled, and took from the corner a long Arabian pipe, which he 
handed to me, with a choice casket of the eastern weed. 

Soon the smouldering bow] rested afar off on the carpet, gleaming and 
dark by turns; and my half-shut eyes wandering along the amber- 
tipped cherry-tube, floated dreamily amidst the grey wreaths and 
fantastic spires of upward-curling incense ; as in low hurried tones he 
thus began : — 

“‘ My father was a general in the Indian army, and during twenty 
years’ service acquired large landed property in India, which at his 
death he left to me; reserving one estate worth about 20,000/. to my 
only sister; and subjecting the whole property to a handsome pro- 
vision for my mother during her life. I was twenty-two when he 
died; and my sister, to whom I was tenderly attached, was about five 
years younger than myself. We all lived together in this house — 
the family mansion. 

“ Fond of activity and excitement in every form, I ran through the 
usual round of dissipation, from the boyish sports and frolies of 
college life to the deeper gambling and more dangerous liaisons of the 
metropolis. My health, never robust, would have suffered more than 
it did by such irregularities, had not my intellectual counterpoised in 
some degree my physical attractions; and music and painting, with 
much desultory reading (chiefly of metaphysics and poetry), with- 
drawn fully half my hours from more destructive pursuits. 

“T had many friends; each of my faculties and tendencies seemed 
to assimilate a special set of associates ; and I used often to balance 
between visiting a poet, or a scholar, or a painter, or a man of the 
world ; as one might hesitate, before a library, whether one would while 
away the evening with Tennyson or Burton, with. Sir Joshua or 
Balzac. There were, however, two old college companions to whom 
I was especially attached, Clevedon and D’Arcy; both handsome, in- 
tellectual, and cultivated; both of good family ; Clevedon (Lord 
Clevedon I should have said), heir to an enormous fortune, and an 
earldom ; D’Arcy, a younger son, with his way to push at the bar. 

“‘ Clevedon, thoughtful and somewhat reserved, was the companion 
of my intellectual pursuits, and we realized for each other the saying, 
“Qut habet comitem habet magistrum ;’ D’Arcy, of robuster health 
and overflowing with animal spirits, was the life and soul of every 
frolic and adventure that came in our way. ‘They were constantly at 
our house, especially D’Arcy, who used to bring his sister Miranda 
to visit my sister Rose. Brothers are said to be bad judges of their 
sisters’ qualities, whether of person or character; but I never found 
any difficulty in judging of Rose. She was a high-mettled, impe- 
tuous girl, of splendid—really splendid — beauty, and veins flowing 
with the full tide of life and love. I saw that she chafed under the 
strict restraint in which she was kept by my mother, whose dis- 
position and principles were puritanically severe, and who seemed to 
think it her bounden duty to prevent Rose as much as possible from 
associating with young men, from assisting at balls—theatres— 
gaieties,—in a word, from enjoying any of the pleasures natural to 
her age. She ripened and ripened—grew to eighteen—nineteen — 
twenty — became a woman emphatically,—a woman in all the strength 
and weakness implied in the term,—a woman longing to enjoy the 
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privileges and fulfil the duties of womanhood,—to become a wife—a 
mother,— to have a husband to love—children to nurture — .a house- 
hold to control. Still my mother kept her as strictly secluded as 
ever; practising accomplishments which she was not permitted to 
display ; surrounded with all the comforts and material luxuries of 
life, but pining for that luxury of the heart without which all others 
are insignificant or distasteful. It seemed as if my mother’s grand 
object in life were to prevent Rose from marrying. She would even 
sometimes make Rose’s health the pretext for keeping her from the 
society we had at our own house. D’Arcy, however, had frequent 
opportunities of seeing her; and Rose, with all the ardour of her 
disposition, fell impetuously in love with him. She contrived to 
conceal this from my mother—fearing, with a woman’s quick instinct, 
that D’Arcy’s visits would be prohibited if her attachment were 
known; but J saw it clearly enough, and as soon as I had convinced 
myself of the fact, [took an opportunity of sounding D’Arcy as to his 
feelings toward her, and to my great joy (for I loved and esteemed 
him); he went beyond my hopes, declared himself ardently devoted to 
my sister, and solicited my intercession in his behalf with Rose and 
my mother. 

I went straight home to Rose and told her; left her sobbing with 
joy; and then went to my mother, and told her too. 

“* My mother instantly forbade D’Arcy the house. She declared that 
Rose ought not to think of marrying for the next five years ; and that, 
at any rate, she should never marry a beggar like D'Arcy. In vain I 
reminded her that Rose would come into her estate in twelve months ; 
declared myself ready in the meantime to advance her any requisite 
sum; and urged that the poor girl’s heart was irrevocably gone, and 
that it was now too late to think of dissuading her from her choice. 
My mother answered briefly that her mind was made up, and that if 
I persisted in opposing her, she would leave the house, and take Rose 
with her to reside in the country, that she might be out of the reach 
of my influence, and the temptations of London society. 

“ Well, I comforted Rose, and advised her to wait patiently till things 
came round a little, reminding her that at any rate she would be her 
own mistress in twelve months. I then rode over to D’Arcy—told 
him frankly the state of the case — Rose’s present dependence, and my 
mother’s prohibition of his visits. He manifested extreme chagrin, 
but promised, at my earnest entreaty, to await for a while the issue 
of events. 

“My conduct in this affair was not wholly disinterested ; for while 
Rose had fallen in love with D’Arcy, I had by slow degrees become 
attached to his sister Miranda....‘Oh! how I loved her. then!’ he 
cried, lifting his clenched hands into the air, “and how I hate — 
hate — HATE her now!’.... 

He paused for a moment, but quickly recovering his composure, 
proceeded : 

‘“‘ Miranda had a graceful, though perhaps too slender person, and 
exquisitely modelled features. She was pale, and her eyes wanted the 
fire that burned, and flashed, and sparkled in Rose’s, like festal lights in 
palace-windows: but this want of animation in Miranda I attributed to 
the extreme purity of her nature ; and used often to look forward to 
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the happiness of seeing those eyes full of ardours first kindled by me, 
and burning with a fire all my own. I regarded her as a faultless 
statue, waiting for the life-giving touch of my love ; and felt, in 
many a happy dream, “the marble, softened, into life grow warm.” 
She repaid my assiduities with smiles which I valued the more because 
they were rare; and D’Arcy’s family of course made no objection to a 
suitor who had fifteen thousand a year to offer along with his hand. 
She was of the same age as myself, twenty-five, and I was eager for our 
wedding ; but she, always coy, insisted on deferring it for six months. 

“‘ Clevedon, who was five years my senior, had at this time just suc- 
ceeded, by his father’s death, to his title and estates ; and had returned 
from an absence on the Continent to take possession of the family 
mansion in Grosvenor Square. D’Arcy and I went together to see 
him, and offer our congratulations. He received us with open arms, 
and begged us to come often, ‘being pestered to death,’ he said, by 
old quidnuncs, and fossil “ friends of the family,” to whom,’ said he, 
‘I am obliged to do the hospitable for the credit of the house.’ 

“We told Clevedon how matters stood, and of D’Arcy’s exclusion by 
my mother. Clevedon instantly proposed his house as a common 
ground where D’Arcy might meet my sister, and I his, without incon- 
venience of any sort. His mother, the Dowager Countess, should 
invite Rose and Miranda, he said, to pass the day with her frequently ; 
and we could call in the afternoon, and stay as long as we liked. I 
shook my head ; feeling sure that my mother would prove an obstacle 
to this plan, so far as Rose was concerned. However, next day, 
when the first invitation came, my mother took me aside, and showing 
me the note, to my great joy and surprise advised me to cultivate the 
Clevedons’ assiduously, as well on Rose’s account as on my own. ‘ For,’ 
said the old lady, ‘ Rose is getting on now, and the earldom of Cleve- 
don, with 50,000/. a year, is a very pretty thing, and Clevedon may 
perhaps put that contemptible: puppy D’Arcy out of her head.’ 

Well, things went on admirably for several weeks. Miranda and 
Rose used to take their work in the morning, and pass the whole day 
with old Lady Clevedon, who grew so fond of them that she used to 
complain if they were absent a single day. D’Arcy and I used to 
come in the afternoon, and stay with them for hours, —often alone, 
when the old lady was out paying visits. 

“One day the family lawyer called on me with very serious intelli- 
gence. An old Chancery suit, relating to the title to my late father’s 
Indian estates, which we had resisted successfully in the inferior 
courts, had unexpectedly taken an ugly turn in the Lords, and seemed 
likely to be decided against us at the next hearing, fixed for that day 
three months. I immediately set about examining our affairs, and 
found that an adverse decision would leave us about 7,000/.;—less than 
half our yearly income, and scarcely equal to our annual expenditure. 
I was at first stunned by the near prospect of impending ruin ; but 
soon recovering, I set off at once to tell D’Arcy and Miranda: for 
concealment was not in my nature. 

They were both earnest in the expression of their concern and 
sympathy, and assured me that come what might, their feelings would 
remain unchanged. Miranda showed more warmth than I had ever 
seen her display before. I was now more than ever convinced that 
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her love, too deep to appear on the surface, needed only circumstances 
to draw it out. This was a great consolation. In a few days I began 
to recover my spirits. D’Arcy was expecting an appointment worth 
1500/. a-year, so that to Rose, at least, a competence would be secured. 
For myself, I determined to embrace a profession, and had no fear of 
realising a handsome income long before the 7000/. were exhausted. 

I was most uneasy about my mother, whose pride I foresaw would 
ill endure our fall, aggravated (as such falls always are) by the hy- | 
pocritical commiseration of indifferent or jealous acquaintances. 

Well, D’Arcy redoubled, if possible, his attention to Rose; and 
Rose told me, laughing and crying by turns, that she didn’t care 
a pin for the money, and was happier in these proofs of D’Arcy’s 
constancy “than millions and millions could make me,” she cried, 
throwing herself into my arms. Miranda, never animated, received 
and returned my attentions as usual, though her occasional absence of 
mind seemed to indicate that she grieved secretly at the unfortunate 
change in my prospects. It was not unnatural, and I did all I could 
to console her. ; 

So passed about six weeks, during which I, busied with the lawyers, 
and Rose attending on my mother who was ill, were less frequent 
than before in our visits at the Clevedon’s, though D’Arcy went 
oftener than ever, always hoping to find Rose; and Miranda, I be- 
lieve, usually accompanied him. 

One day I escaped earlier than I had hoped from a legal conference, 
and hastened to the Clevedons, who had invited us to dine en famille 
that day. D’Arcy and Rose had stolen away, as usual, to the li- 
brary; and I went upstairs expecting to find Miranda with the 
dowager in her boudoir; when, passing through the drawing-room, I 
was surprised to see her talking earnestly to Clevedon in the conser- 
vatory. I stood rooted to the ground, gazing at them through the 
glass-door. Breathless with astonishment and rage, I saw Clevedon 
gather a white rose, and fasten it with his own hands in her hair. 
I saw her bend her head towards him, permitting his familiarity —I 
saw ' 

He stopped short—and then proceeded by an almost convulsive 
effort. 

“ No matter—I saw enough to convince me that Clevedon had 
taken a treacherous advantage of my confidence and my reverses ; 
and that Miranda—whether she had before loved me or not— had 
now transferred her affection to Clevedon. Putting his arm round 
her waist, he led her, unresisting, out of my sight; and I was left 
standing there with all hell raging in my bosom. My first impulse 
was to rush on him and smite him dead where he stood—my next 
to cast myself headlong from the window. Rose came in at the mo- 
ment, and, astonished at my agitation, ran to me and inquired the 
cause. I told her every thing. At first she seemed unable to com- 
prehend me—so foreign was the very thought of inconstancy to her 
nature—then she wept and trembled —and at last, drying up her 
tears, entreated me to think no more of such a heartless wretch. The 
dinner bell rang as she spoke; and I determined at all events to stay 
part of the evening, in order to watch Miranda’s conduct and ascertain 
the extent of her treachery. 
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I had but just made up my mind, and Rose had hardly recovered 
her composure, when they all came in. Rose took D’Arcy’s arm, and 
Miranda mine, as usual. Clevedon was in high spirits, and particularly 
civil to me. I could have split the Iscariot’s skull with the poker. 
Miranda sat by me as usual— her features as statuesque —her remarks 
as brief — her smile as rare, as ever. There was, however, something 
in her manner which convinced me that she was on the watch to pick 
a quarrel; and I could now recall in her behaviour during the last few 
weeks similar indications which at the time had escaped my notice. 
I was not slow to give her the opportunity she wished. 

“ Take this white rose out of your hair, Miranda,” said I. 

“ Do you dislike it, then?” 

“It disfigures you completely.” 

“You have become difficult to please of late. May I inquire the 
reason of this new aversion ? ” 

“The arrangement of the flower is detestable,’ I replied, “and 
its colour unsuitable to you.” 

She turned and looked at me. There was a sneer on my face that she 
could hardly mistake. I knew it; and took no pains to suppress it. 

“TI am at a loss to understand you,” said she. 

“1 will endeavour to be more explicit,” I retorted, almost gnash- 
ing my teeth at her coolness. “ That flower may seem an ornament 
to your head, in the eyes of the attendant who fastened it there; in 
mine, it is the sign and testimony of your false and mercenary heart.” 

She was evidently prepared for some such burst; for she replied, 
with perfect calmness and deliberation, “I understand you now, 
sir, and I take you at your word.” Then raising her voice, she 
said across the table, “ Lord Clevedon, I challenge you to a game at 
chess after dinner.” 

“Lord Clevedon,” said I, taking him aside, the instant the ladies 
had withdrawn, “when you determined on playing the part of a 
traitor, you calculated, of course, on the usual consequences. Will 
our meeting at six o’clock to-morrow morning suit your Lordship’s 
convenience ? ” 

*‘ Perfectly,” he replied. 

The storm of passion I had undergone during the day was too 
much for my brain. That night I was seized with the epileptic 
malady to which I have been subject at times ever since. A delirious 
fever followed this attack; and three weeks afterwards, on recovering 
my senses, I fonnd that Lord Clevedon and Miranda were married, 
and gone to Florence. . 

One burning thirst took possession of my soul; one colour floated 
day and night before my eyes: Revenge—Blood. Rose — the 
Chancery suit — every thing was forgotten. I left London precipi- 
tately for Florence. 

My ferocity was like that of a tiger. I occupied every interval 
of delay on the route by practising with the pistol; and every time 
Thit the mark I ground my teeth with savage exultation. In that 
week I committed a thousand bloody murders. 

Every night was a wasting fever —every day a triumph of devils 
in my heart. When I reached Florence I heaped together in one 
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madman’s letter every term of contempt and scorn that language can 
furnish, and sent it to him at his hotel. A brief reply from 
his physician informed me that he was dangerously ill — unable 
to rise from his bed — not expected to recover. This letter filled me 
with joy—yes, a fiendish joy at the idea of his agony; next came 
rage and fear that death would rob me of my revenge; lastly, doubt 
whether, after all, it might not be a cowardly ruse of his own —or a 
trick of Miranda’s, to save him. Scarcely knowing my own inten- 
tions, I drove straight to his hotel, and describing myself as his 
intimate friend, went unannounced to his apartment. 

The door of the antechamber stood ajar. Pushing it open, I en- 
tered, and saw Miranda magnificently dressed — her hands blazing 
with jewels —her pale cheeks painted — mixing some powder in a 
glass. ‘The bedroom-door was open, and I stepped across the room 
unheard, unseen, to the foot of the traitor’s bed. I peeped at him 
through the chink of the curtains. His face was thin—his cheek 
flushed —his eye brilliant and restless. I had just raised my hand to 
tear aside the curtains, and hound him from his kennel, when he 
spoke. 

“ Miranda!” he cried, impatiently, “my medicine: what makes 
you so long ?” 

I exulted to hear his loud, firm voice. There was plenty of life for 
my killing. 

She entered with the glass in her hand, stirring it as she came. 
The curtained-bed was between us. She gave him the potion; and 
when he had drunk it, she stooped down, and kissed him. 

“ Another new medicine?” he said, returning her the glass. “ It 
burns my throat; I hate all their devil’s drugs.” 

“ Tam going out for an hour,” she replied; “and, in the mean time, 
leave you to sleep — soundly, I hope.” 

He made no reply, but waved his hand fretfully, and she left the 
room. 

** Accursed harridan!” he muttered: “ how her damned paint blisters 
my lips. I believe her Judas kisses are poisoning me.” 

The rings of the curtains rang, as I suddenly pulled them aside, 
and stood erect before him. 

He sprung up in bed—white horror bleared his eyes —and 
blanched his cheek —and shook his clattering jaws. 

“ You!—alive !—_my God!—they told me you were dead 

‘“‘ Cowardice is credulous,” said I, sneeringly. 

The blood rushed back into his face. He made no reply, but 
sprang out of bed, and began to dress. 

“‘ Have you pistols?” said he: “what are we to do for seconds ?” 

* T will return with both in twenty minutes,” I replied. 

I drove back to my hotel, and to two young officers with whom I 
had made slight acquaintance at the table d’héte, I stated as much 
as was necessary of the case, concealing particularly Clevedon’s illness. 
‘“‘ British officers,” said I, in conclusion, “ will probably not refuse two 
countrymen, in such an emergency, the aid without which they cannot 
settle their differences.” 

The young men consulted for a few moments, and then acceded to 
my request: we interchanged cards, proceeded to Clevedon’s hotel, 
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and found him at his desk, writing. I observed that the glass from 
which he had taken his medicine stood before him. The choice 
of seconds was, at their own request, determined by lot; and 
Clevedon handed to his a letter. 

“ It is for my antagonist,” he said, “ if I fall.” 

In half an hour we were on the ground: in five minutes more all 
preliminaries were settled, and we took our stand. I had practised for 
three hours that very morning at a target— Clevedon, I knew, was an 
indifferent shot; he seemed even to stand with effort. When I 
looked at him, I seemed to see the target painted vividly on his body, 
and I felt that I could hit anyring I chose. It was crime for crime — 
murder for treachery — yes! I was a murderer, and I knew it—a 
murderer, about to shoot the dying, dead. My blood exulted, but my 
nerves shuddered, at the thought. I determined to give him the chance 
of the first fire ; and instead of covering my breast, I suffered my pistol 
to hang beside my knee. ‘The handkerchief fell — his ball struck the 
lock of my pistol, and fell flattened at my feet. I laughed, and 
slowly raised my arm. My nerves were preternaturally strung. I 
felt that I could hit his forehead — either eye — any button on his 
coat —at my will. I chose his heart; pulled the trigger; and turn- 
ing on my heel, cast the pistol on the turf. I knew, though I would 
not look to see it, that he had leapt a galvanized corpse into the air. 
I knew, though my back was turned, that he lay stretched stone dead 
upon the grass. I knew that the ball had perforated his heart —I 
could have pointed, blindfold, with my two forefingers to the spots 
where it had entered and left his body. It was an assassination — I 
could not, and cannot, disguise it from myself — it was an assassin- 
ation. 

“ Quitting the field instantly, I returned to my hotel, and found 
there a letter from my lawyer, acquainting me that the Chancery 
suit had unexpectedly issued in our favour, except with respect to 
one estate — the very one bequeathed to Rose. I tossed the letter 
on the ground, scarcely even having read it through. 

“ With a trembling hand I took out Clevedon’s letter — but a vague 
horror prevented me from breaking the seal. I dreaded to find in it 
some justification — some palliation of his conduct — and I wanted 
his full treachery now to balance my murder. Three days had 
elapsed, and I was far on my way to England before I read. Here it is. 

He took a scrawled sheet from a cedar box, and read as follows :— 


“ ¢ Love is a passion — friendship is only a sentiment. The greater 
flame eclipsed the weaker, in my breast —as it does in all men’s —as 
it would have done in yours; and to this extent I confess that I 
wronged you. ‘The intense flame which an artful sorceress had con- 
trived to kindle within me made me indifferent to your happiness, 
and to the claims of our old friendship. But I was guilty of no 
plotting, no concealment. It was chance — or rather your incessant 
occupation, and Miranda’s crafty management — that kept you for 
so many weeks in ignorance of my rivalry. 

“ «Time, who is said to avenge all wrongs, seems to have reserved 
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madman’s letter every term of contempt and scorn that language can 
furnish, and sent it to him at his hotel. A brief reply from 
his physician informed me that he was dangerously ill — unable 
to rise from his bed — not expected to recover. This letter filled me 
with joy— yes, a fiendish joy at the idea of his agony; next came 
rage and fear that death would rob me of my revenge; lastly, doubt 
whether, after all, it might not be a cowardly ruse of his own —or a 
trick of Miranda’s, to save him. Scarcely knowing my own inten- 
tions, I drove straight to his hotel, and describing myself as his 
intimate friend, went unannounced to his apartment. 

The door of the antechamber stood ajar. Pushing it open, I en- 
tered, and saw Miranda magnificently dressed — her hands blazing 
with jewels —her pale cheeks painted — mixing some powder in a 
glass. ‘The bedroom-door was open, and I stepped across the room 
unheard, unseen, to the foot of the traitor’s bed. I peeped at him 
through the chink of the curtains. His face was thin—his cheek 
flushed —his eye brilliant and restless. I had just raised my hand to 
tear aside the curtains, and hound him from his kennel, when he 
spoke. 

“ Miranda!” he cried, impatiently, “my medicine: what makes 
you so long?” 

I exulted to hear his loud, firm voice. There was plenty of life for 
my killing. 

She entered with the glass in her hand, stirring it as she came. 
The curtained-bed was between us. She gave him the potion; and 
when he had drunk it, she stooped down, and kissed him. 

“ Another new medicine?” he said, returning her the glass. “ It 
burns my throat; I hate all their devil’s drugs.” 

“Tam going out for an hour,” she replied; “and, in the mean time, 
leave you to sleep — soundly, I hope.” 

He made no reply, but waved his hand fretfully, and she left the 
room. 

“* Accursed harridan!” he muttered: “ how her damned paint blisters 
my lips. I believe her Judas kisses are poisoning me.” 

The rings of the curtains rang, as I suddenly pulled them aside, 
and stood erect before him. 

He sprung up in bed—white horror bleared his eyes —and 
blanched his cheek —and shook his clattering jaws. 

“ You!—alive !—_my God!—they told me you were dead !” 

“‘ Cowardice is credulous,” said I, sneeringly. 

The blood rushed back into his face. He made no reply, but 
sprang out of bed, and began to dress. 

‘“‘ Have you pistols?” said he: “what are we to do for seconds ?” 

‘¢ T will return with both in twenty minutes,” I replied. 

I drove back to my hotel, and to two young officers with whom I 
had made slight acquaintance at the table d’hdte, I stated as much 
as was necessary of the case, concealing particularly Clevedon’s illness. 
‘“‘ British officers,” said I, in conclusion, “ will probably not refuse two 
countrymen, in such an emergency, the aid without which they cannot 
settle their differences.” | 

The young men consulted for a few moments, and then acceded to 
my request: we interchanged cards, proceeded to Clevedon’s hotel, 
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and found him at his desk, writing. I observed that the glass from 
which he had taken his medicine stood before him. The choice 
of seconds was, at their own request, determined by lot; and 
Clevedon handed to his a letter. 

“ It is for my antagonist,” he said, “ if I fall.” 

In half an hour we were on the ground: in five minutes more all 
preliminaries were settled, and we took our stand. I had practised for 
three hours that very morning at a target— Clevedon, I knew, was an 
indifferent shot; he seemed even to stand with effort. When I 
looked at him, I seemed to see the target painted vividly on his body, 
and I felt that I could hit any ring I chose. It was crime for crime — 
murder for treachery — yes! I was a murderer, and I knew it—a 
murderer, about to shoot the dying, dead. My blood exulted, but my 
nerves shuddered, at the thought. I determined to give him the chance 
of the first fire ; and instead of covering my breast, I suffered my pistol 
to hang beside my knee. The handkerchief fell — his ball struck the 
lock of my pistol, and fell flattened at my feet. I laughed, and 
slowly raised my arm. My nerves were preternaturally strung. I 
felt that I could hit his forehead — either eye — any button on his 
coat —at my will. I chose his heart; pulled the trigger; and turn- 
ing on my heel, cast the pistol on the turf. I knew, though I would 
not look to see it, that he had leapt a galvanized corpse into the air. 
I knew, though my back was turned, that he lay stretched stone dead 
upon the grass. I knew that the ball had perforated his heart —I 
could have pointed, blindfold, with my two forefingers to the spots 
where it had entered and left his body. It was an assassination — I 
could not, and cannot, disguise it from myself — it was an assassin- 
ation. 

“ Quitting the field instantly, I returned to my hotel, and found 
there a letter from my lawyer, acquainting me that the Chancery 
suit had unexpectedly issued in our favour, except with respect to 
one estate — the very one bequeathed to Rose. I tossed the letter 
on the ground, scarcely even having read it through. 

“ With a trembling hand I took out Clevedon’s letter — but a vague 
horror prevented me from breaking the seal. I dreaded to find in it 
some justification — some palliation of his conduct — and I wanted 
his full treachery now to balance my murder. Three days had 
elapsed, and I was far on my way to England before Iread. Here it is. 

He took a scrawled sheet from a cedar box, and read as follows :— 


“ ¢ Love isa passion — friendship is only a sentiment. The greater 
flame eclipsed the weaker, in my breast —as it does in all men’s —as 
it would have done in yours ; and to this extent I confess that I 
wronged you. ‘The intense flame which an artful sorceress had con- 
trived to kindle within me made me indifferent to your happiness, 
and to the claims of our old friendship. But I was guilty of no 
plotting, no concealment. It was chance — or rather your incessant 
occupation, and Miranda’s crafty management — that kept you for 
so many weeks in ignorance of my rivalry. 

“Time, who is said to er all wrongs, seems to have reserved 
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for my death-bed a double retribution. While I write these words, I 
feel some deadly drug (whether given me by accident or intention I 
know not) spreading in my veins; and the pistol will be in time to 
complete what the poison has begun. 

“¢QOne word of her concerning whom we fight. She is no woman; 
but a deceit —a painted sham — an odious epicene — joyless — pas- 
sionless — sexless. She has only two desires — dress, and conquest ; 
only one idea —cunning. Her nerves are as deaf-and-dumb to the 
sensation of love, as her heart is dead to its sentiment. Three days 
after our wedding I would have given ten years of my life for 
a separation. Pecuniary reasons made this impossible ; my property, 
though nominally large, being in fact deeply mortgaged, and barely 
adequate to the expenses of even one establishment. In this re- 
spect I must own I deceived her, leaving her to imagine, with the 
rest of the world, that my wealth was real. In fact, we were all three 
outwitted: you by us — we two by each other. This triple deception 
has brought forth abundantly after its kind —disappointment, misery, 
and crime. I have found out too late that ‘cunning is circuitous folly.” 

«To you I can only say that my 


‘“‘ Here the letter breaks off abruptly,” said he, “ interrupted doubt- 
less by my return with the seconds. Oh! how often I burn to know 
the conclusion of that broken sentence — begun in Time — finished 
in Eternity. Was it forgiveness or defiance that his last thoughts 
breathed? Did the memory of old college days come back on him 
in the hour of death? My God! my God! was it after all a friend 
that I shot down, like a dog, at unfair odds? Ihope not — I do hope 
not —I think he levelled at me.” 

His agitation was painful to witness. But his eye happening at this 
moment to fall on my glass, standing empty, he arose, brought the 
decanter, and, bowing politely, replenished it. This little attention of 
the courteous host contrasted strangely with the passionate vehemence 
of the excited narrator. Such parentheses, however, occur in the 
darkest pages of real life ; checkering with their prosaic triviality the 
poetry of our profoundest emotions. I have seen a weeping woman 
suspend the ebullition of her grief to fasten a brooch or a button of 
her dress ; and then, taking up the dropt thread of sorrow, go on with 
an intercepted sob. Before I had time to thank him, the tide of his 
grief had rushed back through his brain ; and he hurried on, 

“Worse remains to tell. A second attack of fever detained me 
for three months on the road. When I reached London, I found the 
Scutcheon nailed against the front of our house, and — oh! deeper 
misery still !—it was a DISHONOURED Scutcheon! Rose—my darling 
Rose — my cherished only sister ; whom I came back planning to make 
happy — to replace her lost fortune — to see her a happy wife.... 
mother... . (his sobs almost suffocated him) .... Rose had 
eloped with D’Arcy, as his paramour; and my mother had died of 
grief and mortification. 

“T hunted the villain out,” he continued, through his clenched. 
teeth —“I hunted him out that very night ; and next morning, in the 
grey of the morning, with this hand, I shot him dead.” 
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His eye glared; and his crooked forefinger, as he spoke, was evi- 
dently: on some air-drawn trigger. 

“ And your sister?” I exclaimed, deeply moved. 

“ Lost — lost — lost!” he groaned. 

* Dead ?” 

“Worse, worse —a thousand times worse,” he sobbed, gnashing 
his teeth. 


*‘ Horrible,” I murmured. ‘ But you have sought her out — you 
have 5 

“1 sought her all over the Continent, whither I supposed she 
had fled. I spent eighteen months in the pursuit, but in vain. I 
came back, and have hunted daily and nightly through London — 
wandering at all hours through the streets — haunting all the resorts 
of the abandoned — and I think, at last, I have seen her.” 

“ Where?” cried I. 

“It was at the masked ball seven weeks ago, for an instant only.” 

“ For an instant!” cried I: “ you surely detained her.” 

*‘ She vanished in the crowd as I approached. She was in domino 
and mask ; and though I sought all night through the saloons, I never 
saw her again.” 

‘‘ But she is doubtless living in London, and you may find her yet.” 

“It is in that hope that I roam the streets twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four; it is on that errand that you found me abroad to-night ; 
it is that last tie of duty and fraternal love which binds me still 
to life.” 

“ But how,” said I, abruptly, “did you recognise her in domino and 
mask ?” 

“The folds of her domino had parted a little, and through the 
opening I saw, on her breast, a Cameo, a gift of mine r 

“ A Cameo!” I exclaimed, starting with a sudden idea. “ What 
sort of a Cameo?” 

“ The fellow-one to this.” 

He took from hisesk, and put into my hand, as he spoke, a unis 
representing the figure of a man, with a serpent coiled round his 
body, and preying upon his head. 

“ Trembling with agitation, I drew the letter from my pocket, and 
hastily reading the superscription, I cried, “Is your name Herbert 
—the Hon. Frederick Herbert ?” 

“It is.” 

“Then I have seen your sister, to-night, in St. James’s Street — 
and this letter is from her to you.” 

He sprang to his feet, and seized it, trembling from head to foot. 
The envelope fell in tatters at his feet, and the open sheet shook in 
his quivering hand. 

“T cannot read it,” he cried; “I cannot see— my head swims — 
my brain is on fire—read it to me—quick— quick —for God’s 
sake, read it.” 

I took the letter, and read as follows : — 








“ Frederick —I feel that I have not many days longer to endure the 
loathsomeness of life. I thank God I shall escape from my misery 
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without suicide. Oh, Frederick, Frederick, you should not have killed 
my poor Ernest. ‘To avenge your own honour, you made your sister 
an outcast, her lover a corpse, her brother his murderer; and there- 
fore, Frederick, my enemy. But for your cruelty I should have been 
fallen, indeed, but still pure, oh! how pure, in comparison with the 
degradation to which I have sunk. But for that, Frederick, I might 
have died in your arms. As it is, I dare not even forgive you—for 
would not forgiveness to you, be desertion and treachery to him? My 
only chance now is in the purity of my soul, which has never ceased 
to be his—his only —his entirely —his, in its devotion to his memory 
— his, in its detestation of his murderer. This is my only chance of 
meeting him again when my soul, which has always been his, is set 
free from this polluted body, which I loathe and long to escape from. 
It is for this chance that I have resisted suicide, when terribly, terribly 
tempted. It is for this chance that I have repeated, every night, the 
prayers which my mother taught me—repeated them, when all prayer 
seemed a mockery. It is for this chance that I have omitted your 
name, and tried not to remember you, in those prayers; and steadily 
striven to hate you. It is for this chance that I have drunk my 
dreadful cup to the dregs, rather than come to you for aid. It is a 
poor chance, perhaps ;—such as it is, it is my all, and, Frederick, I can- 
not risk it. Perhaps, even in wishing to forgive you—in the struggle 
of my soul against hating you—in writing this letter to you—in shed- 
ding these tears for you—I have been for a moment unfaithful. But 
no! dear Ernest, I feel—I feel I have not. Oh, Frederick, Frederick 
—why did you kill him?”.... 


At this instant a loud cry—the Epileptic cry—that terrible, strange 
shriek which, once heard, can never be forgotten, broke from his lips ; 
he stretched his arms wildly into the air, and fell heavily forward. 

His head, in his fall, was dashed with fatal violence against the 
pedestal of the Weeping Magdalen ; but his hands, as he lay, rested 
on the Cross in her lap. 

* * * * * * * 

I walked home, pondering, with a full heart, the events of the 
night. As I passed, again, the palatial residences of Piccadilly, I 
could not help reflecting how many tragedies might even then be 
enacting behind the dusky curtain of those princely walls ; how many 
high-born Roses pining away, hungry-hearted, the best years of their 
youth, in deference to some parental prejudice or some imaginary 
necessity of their rank, and often perhaps, in secret, “ terribly, ter- 
ribly tempted ;” —how many Clevedons linked for life to detested 
Mirandas, deceiving and deceived ;—— how many frank-hearted Her- 
berts goaded by treachery and disappointment to crime and early death! 

And when, once more, I raised my eyes to the clear and solemn 
splendour of the stars, so calm and immutable amidst the shock of 
human passions, I was ready to ask whether the ORDER that prevails 
in those beautiful regions, may never be hoped for on earth? and 
whether the terrible Sphinx that propounds to Social Man the enigma 
of his Destiny, must still, unanswered, be suffered to devour its daily 
holocaust of human hearts ? 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE. 


BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Dante. When you saw me profoundly pierced with love, and red- 
dening and trembling, did it become you—did it become you, I repeat 
it—you whom I have always called the most gentle Bice, to join in the 
heartless laughter of those girls around you?. Answer me. Reply 
unhesitatingly. Requires it so long a space for dissimulation and 
duplicity? Pardon! pardon! pardon! My senses have left me: 
my heart being gone, they follow. 

Beatrice. Childish man! pursuing the impossible. 

Dante. And was it this you laughed at? We cannot touch the 
hem of God’s garment; yet we fall at his feet and weep. 

Beatrice. But weep not, gentle Dante! fall not before the weakest 
of his creatures, willing to comfort, unable to relieve you. Consider 
a little. Is laughter at all times the signal or the precursor of de- 
rision? I smiled, let me avow it, from the pride I felt in your 
preference of me; and if I laughed, it was to conceal my sentiments. 
Did you never cover sweet fruit with worthless leaves ? Come, do 
not drop again so soon so faint a smile. I will not have you grave, 
nor very serious. I pity you; I must not love you: if I might, I 
would. 

Dante. Yet how much love is due to me, O Bice, who have loved 
you, as you well remember, even from your tenth year. But it is 
reported, and your words confirm it, that you are going to be 
married. 

Beatrice. If so, and if I could have laughed at that, and if my 
laughter could have estranged you from me, would you blame me? 

Dante. Tell me the truth. 

Beatrice. The report is general. 

Dante. The truth! the truth! Tell me, Bice. 

Beatrice. Marriages, it is said, are made in heaven. 

Dante. Is heaven, then, under the paternal roof ? 

Beatrice. It has been for me hitherto. 

. Dante. And now you seek it elsewhere. 

Beatrice. I seek it not. The wiser choose for the weaker. Nay, 
do not sigh so. What would you have, my grave, pensive Dante ? 
‘What can I do? 

Dante. Love me. 

Beatrice. I always did. 

Dante. Love me? O bliss of heaven ! 

Beatrice. No, no, no! Forbear. Man’s kisses are always mis- 
chievous: everybody says it. If you truly loved me, you would 
never think of doing so. 
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Dante. Nor even this ? 

Beatrice. You forget that you are no longer a little boy; and that 
it is not thought proper at your time of life to continue the arm at all 
about the waist. Beside, I think you would better not put your head 
against my bosom; it beats too much to be pleasant to you. Why 
do you wish it? why fancy it can do you any good? It grows no 
cooler: it seems to grow even hotter. Oh, how it burns! Go, go; 
it hurts me too: it struggles—it aches— it sobs. Thank you, my 
gentle friend, for moving your brow away; your hair is very thick 
and long; and it began to heat me more than you can imagine. 
Beside, while it was there, I could not see your face so well, nor talk 
with you so quietly. 

Dante. Oh! when shall we talk quietly in future ? 

Beatrice. When Iam married. I shall often come to visit my father. 
He has always been solitary since my mother’s death, which happened 
in my infancy, long before you knew me. 

Dante. How can he endure the solitude of his house when you 
have left it ? 

Beatrice. The very question I asked him. 

Dante. You did not, then, wish to—to—go away ? 

Beatrice. Ah, no! It is sad to be an outcast at fifteen. 

Dante. An outcast ? 

Beatrice. Forced to leave a home. 

Dante. For another ? 

Beatrice. Childhood can never have a second. 

Dante. But childhood is now over. 

Beatrice. 1 wonder who was so malicious as to tell my father that ? 
He wanted me to be married a whole year ago. | 

Dante. And, Bice, you hesitated ? 

Beatrice. No; I only wept. He is a dear good father. I never 
disobeyed him but in those wicked tears; and they ran the faster the 
more he reprehended them. 

Dante. Say, who is the happy youth? 

Beatrice. 1 know not who ought to be happy if you are not. 

Dante. 1? 

Beatrice. Surely you deserve all happiness. 

Dante. Happiness! any happiness is denied me. Ah, hours of 
childhood! bright hours! what fragrant blossoms ye unfold! what 
bitter fruits to ripen! 

Beatrice. Now cannot you continue to sit under that old fig-tree 
at the corner of the garden? It is always delightful to me to think 
of it. 

Dante. Again you smile: I wish I could smile too. 

Beatrice. You were usually more grave than I, although very often, 
two years ago, you told me I was the graver. Perhaps I was then, 
indeed ; and perhaps I ought to be now: but really I must smile at 
the recollection, and make you smile with me. 

Dante. Recollection of what in particular ? 

Beatrice. Of your ignorance that a fig-tree is the brittlest of 
trees, especially when it is in leaf; and moreover, of your tumble, 
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when your head was just above the wall, and your hand (with the 
paper of verses in it) on the very coping-stone. Nobody suspected 
that I went every day to the bottom of our garden to hear you repeat 
your poetry on the other side; nobody but yourself: you soon found 
me out. But on that occasion I thought you might have been hurt, 
and I clambered up our high peach-tree in the grass-plot nearest the 
place ; and thence I saw Messer Dante, with his white sleeve red- 
dened by the fig-juice, and the seeds sticking to it pertinaciously, and 
Messer blushing, and trying to conceal his calamity, and still holding 
the verses. ‘They were all about me. 

Dante. Never shall any verse of mine be uttered from my lips, or 
from the lips of others, without the memorial of Bice. 

Beatrice. Sweet Dante! in the purity of your soul shall Bice live ; 
as (we are told by the goat-herds and foresters) poor creatures have 
been found preserved in the serene and lofty regions of the Alps 
many years after the breath of life had left them. Already you 
rival Guido Cavalcante and Cino da Pistoja: you must attempt, nor 
perhaps vainly, to surpass them in celebrity. 

Dante. If ever I am above them—and I shall be—I know already 
what angel’s hand will have helped me up the ladder. Beatrice, I 
vow to Heaven, shall stand higher than Selvaggia, high and glorious 
and immortal as that name will be. You have given me joy and 
sorrow ; for the worst of these (I will not say the least) I will confer 
on you all the generations of our Italy, all the ages of our world. But 
first (alas, from me you must not have it!) may happiness, long hap- 
piness, attend you! 

Beatrice. Ah! those words rend your bosom! Why should they? 

Dante. I could go away contented, or almost contented, were I sure 
of it. Hope is nearly as strong as despair, and greatly more perti- 
nacious and enduring. You have made me see clearly that you never 
can be mine in this world: but at the same time, O Beatrice, you have 
made me see quite as clearly that you may and must be mine in 
another. Iam older than you: precedency is given to age, and not 
to worthiness, in our way to heaven. I will watch over you; I will 
pray for you when I am nearer to God, and purified from the stains 
of earth and mortality. He will permit me to behold you, lovely as 
when I left you. Angels in vain should call me onward. 

Beatrice. Hush, sweetest Dante! hush ! 

Dante. It is there, where I shall have caught the first glimpse of 
you again, that I wish all my portion of Paradise to be assigned me ; 
and there, if far below you, yet within the sight of you, to establish 
my perdurable abode. 

Beatrice. Is this piety? Is this wisdom? O Dante! And may 
not I be called away first ? 

Dante. Alas! alas! how many small feet have swept off the early 
dew of life, leaving the path black behind them! But to think that 
you should go before me almost sends me forward on my way to 
receive and welcome you. If indeed, O Beatrice, such should be 
God’s immutable will, sometimes look down on me when the song to 


Him is suspended. Oh! look often on me with prayer and pity; for 
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there all prayers are-accepted, and all pity is devoid of pain. Why 
are you silent ? 

Beatrice. It is very sinful not to love all creatures in the world. 
But is it true, O Dante! that we always love those the most who make 
us the most unhappy ? 

Dante. The remark, I fear, is just. 

Beatrice. Then, unless the Virgin be pleased to change my inclina- 
tions, I shall begin at last to love my betrothed; for already the very 
idea of him renders me sad, wearisome, and comfortiess. Yesterday 
he sent me a bunch of violets. When I took them up, delighted as I 
felt at that sweetest of odours which we once inhaled together 

Dante. And only once. 

Beatrice. You know why. Be quiet now, and hear me. I dropped 
the posey ; for around it, hidden by various kinds of foliage, was 
twined the bridal necklace of pearls. O Dante! how worthless are 
the finest of them (and there are many fine ones) in comparison with 
those little pebbles, some of which (for perhaps I may not have 
gathered up all) may be still lying under the peach-tree, and some (do 
I blush to say it?) under the fig. ‘Tell me not who threw these, nor 
for what. But you know you were always thoughtful, and sometimes 
reading, sometimes writing, and sometimes forgetting me, while I 
waited to see the crimson cap, and the two bay-leaves I fastened in 
it, rise above the garden-wall. How silently you are listening, if you 
do listen! 

Dante. Oh! could my thoughts incessantly and eternally dwell 
among these recollections, undisturbed by any other voice — undis- 
tracted by any other presence! Soon must they abide with me alone, 
and be repeated by none but me—repeated in the accents of anguish 
and despair! Why could you not have held in the sad home of your 
heart that necklace and those violets ? 

Beatrice. My Dante! we must all obey —I my father, you your 
God. He never will abandon you. 

Dante. I have ever sang, and will for ever sing, the most glorious 
of His works: and yet, O Bice! He abandons me, He casts me off ; 
and He uses your hand for this infliction. 

Beatrice. Men travel far and wide, and see many on whom to fix 
or transfer their affections; but we have neither the power nor the 
will. Casting our eyes on the ground, we walk along the straight 
and narrow road prescribed for us; and, doing thus, we avoid in 
great measure the thorns and entanglements of life. We know we 
are performing our duty; and the fruit of this knowledge is con- 
tentment. Season after season, day after day, you have made me 
serious, pensive, meditative, and almost wise. Being so little a girl, 
I was proud that you, so much taller, should lean on my shoulder to 
overlook my work. And greatly more proud was I when in time 
you taught me several Latin words, and then whole sentences, both 
in prose and verse, pushing over or obscuring with impenetrable ink 
those passages in the poets which were beyond my comprehension, 
and might perplex me. But proudest of all was I when you began 
ta reason with me. What will now be my pride if you are convinced 
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by the first arguments I ever have opposed to you; or if you only 
take them up and try if they are applicable. Certainly do I know— 
indeed, indeed I do— that even the patience to consider them will 
make you happier. Will it not, then, make me so? I entertain no 
other wish. Is not this true love? 

Dante. Ah, yes! the truest, the purest, the least perishable, but 
not ~~ sweetest. Here are the rue and hyssop ; but where the 
rose | 

Beatrice. Wicked must be whatever torments you: and will you 
let love do it? Love is the gentlest and kindest breath of God. Are 
you willing that the Tempter should intercept it, and respire it pol- 
luted into your ear? Do not make me hesitate to pray to the Virgin 
for you, nor tremble lest she look down on you with a reproachful 
pity. To her alone, O Dante! dare I confide all my thoughts. Lessen 
not my confidence in my only refuge. 

Dante. God annihilate a power so criminal! Oh, could my love 
flow into your breast with hers! It should flow with equal purity. 

Beatrice. You have stored my little mind with many thoughts — 
dear because they are yours, and because they are virtuous. May I 
not, O my Dante! bring some of them back again to your bosom, 
as the Contadina lets down the string from the cottage-beam in 
winter, and culls a few bunches of the soundest for the master of the 
vineyard? You have not given me glory that the world should 
shudder at its eclipse. ‘To prove that I am worthy of the smallest 
part of it, I must obey God; and, under God, my father. Surely 
the voice of Heaven comes to us audibly from a parent’s lips. You 
will be great, and, what is above all greatness, good. 

Dante. Rightly and wisely, my sweet Beatrice, have you spoken 
in this estimate. Greatness is to goodness what gravel is to por- 
phyry: the one is a moveable accumulation, swept along the surface 
of the earth; the other stands fixed and solid, and alone—above the 
violence of war and of the tempest —above all that is accumulated 
of a wasted world. Little men build up great ones; but the snow- 
Colossus soon melts: the good stand under the eye of God, and there- 
fore stand. 

Beatrice. Now you are calm and reasonable, listen to Bice. You 
must marry. | 

Dante. Marry? 

Beatrice. Unless you do, how can we meet again unreservedly ? 
Worse — worse than ever! I cannot bear to see those large heavy 
tears following one another, heavy and slow as nuns at the funeral of 
a sister. Come, I will kiss off one, if you will promise me faithfully 
to shed no more. Be tranquil, be tranquil ; only hear reason. There 
are many who know you; and all who know you must love you. 
Don’t you hear me? Why turn aside? and why go farther off ? 
I will have that hand. It twists about as if it hated its confinement. 
Perverse and peevish creature! you have no more reason to be 
sorry than I have; and you have many to the contrary which I have 
not. You are at liberty to see many, and are free. Is that no comfort 
to you? 
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Dante. 


Bid this bosom cease to grieve ? 

Bid these eyes fresh objects see ? 
Where’s the comfort to believe 

None might once have rivall’d me? 
What! my freedom to receive ? 

Broken hearts, are they the free ? 
For another can [I live, 

If I may not live for thee ? 


Beatrice. I will never be fond of you again if you are so violent. 
We have been together too long, and we may be noticed. 

Dante. Is this our last meeting? If it is—and that it is my 
heart has told me — you will not, surely you will not refuse 

Beatrice. Dante! Dante! they make the heart sad after: do not 
wish it. But prayers—oh, how much better are they! how much 
quieter and lighter they render it! They carry it up to heaven with 
them; and those we love are left behind no longer. 





A NOTE FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 


One of the most beautiful poems in the English language is Collins’s 
Ode to Evening. Its melody is exquisite ; and the construction and 
rhythm are worthy of study. There is in the composition a pe- 
culiarity which greatly helps the charm; by one of those happy 
characteristic effects which genius by art or instinct is so apt to pro- 
duce. The whole poem is but one sentence. There is no full stop 
till the end. The verse flows on unbroken, like one of those gentle 
continuous breezes that breathe on a fine summer evening. 
‘a. ae 





A BOUT WITH THE BURSCHEN. 


A BOUT WITH THE BURSCHEN; 
OR, 


HEIDELBERG IN 1844. 





*“* Der Burschen Freiheit lebe, 
Der Burschen Vaterland!” 


** Long live the student’s freedom, 
The student’s fatherland! ”’ 
German Song. 


Ir is curious and often amusing to compare the different opinions 
promulgated by travellers concerning the same countries and nations, 
differences that have more frequently their origin in some idiosyncrasy 
of the tourist than in any change in the habits of the people and as- 
pect of the country he visits. It would be highly desirable that all 
travellers who become guilty of authorship should prefix to the ac- 
count of their wanderings a short sketch of their own character, thus 
enabling their readers to place properly the grain of allowance with 
which most books of travels are to be read. ‘This might be done 
by a committee of friends, who should draw up a brief notice of the 
author, stating what sort of head, heart, and digestion he possessed. 
The latter point is unquestionably the most important. One can 
judge pretty well by a man’s book what he has in his head; the 
quality, good or bad, of his heart, will very probably peep out here 
or there; but the effect an indigestion may have upon his temper, and, 
consequently, upon his pen, is incalculable and untraceable. A tough 
beef-steak, a slice of underdone pig, a rough-trotting horse, or jolting 
char-ad-banc undergone too soon after dinner, will be sufficient to tip 
with gall the pen of the amiable but unfortunate traveller to whom 
nature has been illiberal with regard to gastric juice. Such a man 
will be likely to view things on the dark side; his spectacles will have 
a greenish tinge, and he will probably do less than justice to what he 
describes. On the other hand, your thorough-going traveller, who 
jumps from the dinner-table to the diligence, disbelieves in indiges- 
tion, considers heartburn a chimera, and would swallow a poreupine 
with the quills on for a trifling wager, to him are accorded those rose- 
coloured glasses through which all men appear good fellows, all 
women pretty, all countries agreeable and fair to look upon. If he 
talks of the nations he has visited, it is with enthusiasm; if he writes 
about them, his book is a panegyric. With him the grain of allow- 
ance must be put in the other scale. 

-“T should like to see and judge for myself,” said I, half aloud, as I 
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followed in the stream of passengers over the plank leading from the 
Crown Prince steam-boat to the quay at Mannheim. A round-headed, 
round-eyed, round-bodied German, who 'was walking before me, 
thought I addressed him, and screwed his head over his shoulder 
with a “ Was beliebt?” but seeing his mistake, he took off his hat 
and tried to bow, in doing which he nearly got pushed into the river. 

“ Take care, sir. More than four feet water.” 

The exclamation that so nearly procured the worthy little German 
a bath in the Rhine was the result of a chain of thoughts which I had 
been following up for the last ten minutes. I had read various books 
referring to German life, German students and universities, and had 
been struck by the very conflicting accounts given of these subjects 
by different writers, and sometimes even by the very same. Amongst 
others, I had read two works of a well-known writer on Germany ; 
from one of which IJ inferred that the Germans, both burschen and 
burghers, were the most amiable, enlightened, and intellectual of 
created beings; while from the other it became evident, that, with 
very rare exceptions, they were thieves and pickpockets, with an oc- 
casional dash of the highwayman by way of variety. 


“ Strange that such difference should be 
*T'wixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee !” 


Although I had been more than once at Heidelberg and other 
university towns, I had contented myself with smiling at the queer 
costumes and exaggerated pipes of the studiost, without making ac- 
quaintance with any of them, or endeavouring to obtain an insight 
into their habits and general character. 

“T should like to see and judge for myself,” I repeated, relapsing 
into my bad habit of thinking aloud, as I stood upon the quay, 
waiting for my portmanteau to be brought on shore. 

“'To see what?” inquired my old ally Lewis, who just then 
emerged from the European hotel, where he had been awaiting my 
arrival over a bottle of Rudesheimer. I communicated to him the 
subject of my cogitations. 

“ Nothing easier than to gratify your wish,” said he. “ Instead of 
remaining three days at Heidelberg, as you intended, stop a month, 
and I will engage to initiate you into all the mysteries of student-life.” 

This I knew he was able to do, as he had been some years resident 
in Germany, and I accordingly closed with his offer, and we proceeded 
together to the railroad. 

The vacation was just over, and the students were flocking back to 
college. The eintritts commers, or opening ceremony of the semester, 
was fixed for the day following that of my arrival, and to this my 
friend, who had his entrées libres to all such ceremonies, proposed to 
conduct me. At about eight in the evening we crossed the bridge 
over the Neckar, and proceeded half a mile along the Ziegelhausen 
road till we arrived at a small lane, leading apparently to some farm- 
house. Into this we turned, and, after a few windings, ascended 
three or four steps, and found ourselves on a path covered in with a 
trellice-work, over which a profusion of vines, roses, and honey- 
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suckles was trained. To the left of this path was a skittle-alley, and 
at its extremity stood a large old-fashioned looking house, which we 
entered, and ascended to the first floor. Passing through an ante- 
room we reached the grand saloon, in which the students were already 
assembled. 

This was a hall capable of containing five or six hundred persons, 
all comfortably seated at tables. ‘The ceiling was lofty and vaulted, 
full twenty feet high in the centre. ‘There were abundance of lights, 
although the dense cloud of tobacco-smoke rendered it difficult to dis- 
tinguish objects. ‘The seven corps or bodies into which the students 
of Heidelberg divide themselves were there assembled, each corps at 
a different table, and all wearing their distinctive colours and badges. 
These consist of a ribbon worn round the neck and displayed across 
the breast, and of a small cap, without a brim, stuck just on the top 
of the head, where it seems to be placed for the sole purpose of 
making people wonder how the deuce it keeps there. Some of the 
colours are very brilliant, the Vandals for instance wearing red and 
gold, the Swiss red, green, and gold, the Palatinates light-blue and 
silver, and so on. The heat was suffocating, and most of the students 
had taken off their coats and were sitting in their shirt sleeves. The 
tables were covered with stone bottles of beer, of which an immense 
provision had been made for the occasion; every man had a huge 
porcelain pipe in his mouth, some of them capable of holding nearly 
an ounce of tobacco, and. in front of the two seniors of each corps, 
who sat at the heads of their respective tables, naked schlaegers or 
duelling swords were placed. At one end of the room was an or- 
chestra, containing a band of a dozen very tolerable musicians. 

The first ceremony we witnessed upon our arrival was that of the 
landesvater, which is accomplished after the following queer fashion. 
The two chiefs of each corps clasp hands, cross swords, and then, to 
the accompaniment of the orchestra, sing a verse of a song expressive 
of their fervent attachment to each other, to their corps, to burschen 
freedom and vaterland in general, and, if I am not mistaken, to beer 
in particular. Having done this, they take off their caps, run the 
schlaegers through them, and leave them spitted close up to the hilt. 
They then pass on to the two students sitting next to them, and put 
them through the same ceremony. ‘This continues till they get to the 
bottom of the table, by which time each of the long rapiers have 
thirty or forty caps stuck upon them. ‘They then retrace their steps 
up the table, there is some more singing and hand-shaking, and each 
student resumes his cap. 

This curious proceeding had scarcely been brought to a close, when 4, 
the clock struck ten, and somebody called out “ Los!” which, from ta 
what ensued, might be inferred to mean, “Go it!” The whole of these | 
four or five hundred flourishing young Teutons, all more or less 
drunk, jumped upon the benches and chairs, and began insulting one 
another as fast as they could. 

“ Von Teufelwinkel!” shouted one hopeful youth, with fishy eyes, 
and a face pale and sodden from the abuse of beer and tobacco, to 
some invisible person of another. corps at the further extremity of the 
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room —“ Von Teufelwinkel, I drink nothing with you!” (That is 
the established formula. ) 

** What’s your name ?” cried the insulted Von Teufelwinkel. 

The aggressor declined his patronymic. 

“ Dummer Junge!” Blockhead! retorted the other. And that 
was a challenge. ‘They were to fight some time or other in the course 
of the semester, the time being fixed by their respective corps. If 
the aggrieved party had retorted by the term hundsfott, scoundrel, 
instead of the milder appellation of blockhead, the affair would have 
been more serious, because then, instead of being padded and ban- 
daged up to the nose with cuirasses of leather and cotton, the com- 
batants would only have been protected as far as the chin, and the 
strong cap which guards the head would have been exchanged for a 
lighter one with smaller peak. Heaven knows how many challenges 
were given and accepted that evening, but I should say a few 
thousands, without reckoning that some of the corps, in order to eco- 
nomise time and trouble, had amicably agreed to fight each other 
from right to left, every man of the one corps fighting every man of 
the other in his turn. 

A few days later the duels began, and I went down to see them. 
They take place in the large room of an inn, at a little village near 
Heidelberg. Being nominally prohibited, some precautions are taken 
to obtain early information of the arrival of the capelmann, or college 
beadle, of whom all these young heroes, in spite of their imposing 
talk and long rapiers, stand in infinite awe. A regular system of 
sentries, or look-outs, is established, women and lads being stationed 
on various commanding points to warn the belligerents of the 
approach of the enemy. Sometimes, however, he takes them by sur- 
prise, and there is no time to peel off the leathern armour before 
alluded to, or the padded stocks and sleeves that constitute part of 
the defences. In such cases, men, schlaegers, bandages, doctor’s 
apparatus, and all the et ceteras, are bundled into a cupboard or cellar, 
and locked in, there to remain till the capelmann has paid his visit 
and gone away again. It occasionally happens that one of the 
champions has just been wounded when an alarm of this kind is 
given; and if the capelmann takes it into his head to remain three or 
four hours at the house, which he often does, the unlucky duellist is 
obliged to do the same, the cold of the cellar of course considerably 
increasing the inflammation of his wounds. The latter, however, are 
usually mere scratches. The swords are very thin and light, square 
at the extremity, and ground as sharp as razors for the six inches 
next the point. The wounds they inflict can never be dangerous, 
and rarely leave scars of any duration or importance. How the eyes 
escape appears unaccountable, for frequent cuts and scratches are 
received on the eyebrow and cheek-bone; and I have seen students 
who were fighting in spectacles (no uncommon practice) get the 
glasses broken by a schlaeger stroke ; but I never met a German who 
had lost an eye in a college duel; and although such cases do occur, 
they are exceedingly unfrequent. Now and then one of the gladiators 
gets the tip of his nose cut off; the fragment is immediately picked 
up, stuck on again, and plastered over, and ina few days the mutilated 
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feature is as well as ever. I was rather incredulous as to this system i 
of re-nosing, until several students were pointed out to me with i] 
small scars completely encircling their probosces, where the section had i 
been made. The thing is of common occurrence, and excites no surprise. | 
The favourite lounge with the Heidelberg students is the castle 
hill and gardens, whither they repair in the morning, to shake off the 
headache resulting from the orgies of the preceding night, and in the 
afternoon to listen to the band which frequently plays there, and drink 
a few bottles of beer—per man, of course—as a prelude to the more 
copious libations of the evening. Very few of those who belong to 
the corps study any thing ; they all profess to be students of law, phi- 
losophy, medicine, or something or other, but it may easily be 
supposed that youths who habitually drink from four to twelve quarts 
of beer overnight, are not particularly disposed to rise early and al 
attend lectures, or indeed to study in any one way. ‘The real students 4 
are the minority, a few pale bookworms, who avoid the society of the 
fighting and drinking class, live frugally, and read hard. ‘The others 
spend their time in kneipes and coffee-houses, in the salle darmes, or iit 
in excursions to Baden, Mannheim, and other adjacent towns. The 
only book they ever open is the song book, the only thing they study 
is how to drink off a pint glass of beer in a shorter time than their | 
fellows, rapid ingurgitation being an accomplishment highly prized i} 
by the gallant burschen. Bit 
I soon became acquainted with some of the students, and found them 
good-natured, and, in many instances, when they could be got away 
from their beer, gentlemanly and intelligent young men. Although 
sometimes rough amongst themselves, they are courteous and hospita- 
ble to strangers, whom they seem to take pleasure in initiating into 
their queer customs and habits. Amongst these there is one which : 
struck me as being particularly original, and which I should recom- A 
mend to the consideration of turf-men in England, who might, perhaps, 
find it nearly as good a way of getting rid of their spare cash as 
backing horses that have been made safe to lose, and prize-fighters 
who have never intended to fight. It is a species of betting, and is 
accomplished thus. Each of two persons eats one of the kernels of a 
nut or almond which is double. The first of the two who, after so 
doing, takes any thing from the hand of the other, without saying Hi 
Ich denke, “I think,” has to make the other a present, of a value | 
which is sometimes previously determined, and sometimes left to the | 
generosity of the loser. The presents are called Vielliebchens, and Hit 
are usually trifles of a few florins’ value; a pipe, a riding whip, or Ri 
such like. Ee 
My own experience in this very German accomplishment was 
rather disastrous. A student, who for some reason or other had 
taken me in particular affection, caught me one day, and insisted on 4); 
my eating a vielliebchen with him. I remonstrated on the hardship 
of compelling an unprotected foreigner to conform to such a bar- 
barous custom ; but he insisted, and, to get rid of him, I complied, 
although feeling certain of losing ; for who could always be thinking 
of such an absurd matter? It so happened, however, that I was mis- 
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taken. The very same evening, while playing whist at the casino, the 
individual in question came up to the table and asked for a penknife. I 
presented him with mine, which he unsuspectingly took, without saying 
Ich denke; and I of course immediately saluted him with “Good 
morning, Vielliebchen,” that being the consecrated phrase in such 
cases. I now thought my troubles were over; but no such thing. 
Two days afterwards I was walking down the street, when up came 
my friend, with a sort of bludgeon in his hand, some four and a half 
feet long, nearly as thick as my wrist, and with a great porcelain 
head, having a view of Heidelberg Castle painted upon it. I of 
course had no ob,ection to his fatiguing himself by carrying such an 
instrument, as most of the students do; but my horror and conster- 
nation were beyond expression, when he presented it to me as a 
present, or vielliebchen. I at first thought of sending it to some 
museum as a curiosity, but was told that it would be considered a 
very great slight if I did not carry it. I therefore had about two 
feet of it cut off, which reduced it to a proper length, and then at- 
tempted to drag it along with me. For two days (dog-days) I walked 
about in a perspiration, inwardly comparing myself to Hercules, on 
account of the club, of course. I made two or three desperate but 
unsuccessful attempts to lose it; left it in the public rooms of hotels, 
at the casino, every where, but no one would relieve meof it. The 
thing always came back to me; and I began to think it was possessed 
of a devil. Iwas growing thin, and getting a hollow cough, from 
anxiety and exhaustion ; when somebody who compassionated my suf- 
ferings suggested to me to hire a slave to carry it for me. I caught 
at the suggestion like a drowning man at a hencoop, and engaged a 
boy, at a florin a day, to follow me every where, and carry the stick. 
Although a present, it proved to be the dearest walking-cane I ever 
possessed. 

To speak more seriously of the burschen and their doings. ‘The 
character of German students as a body is not without its good points: 
there is a deal of frankness and of honourable feeling amongst them, 
and a marked love of fair play, whether in duels or any thing else; 
and if they would divest themselves of certain strange prejudices, and 
abolish a few ridiculous customs, which are kept up because they 
think them manly and aecht-Deutsch, or emphatically and thoroughly 
German, they would be entitled to rank high amongst the youth of 
civilised Europe. That they are on the road to the improvements for 
which there is such abundant scope may be inferred from a para- 
graph which appeared the other day in a German newspaper, wherein 
it was stated that duelling, as an affair of corps, had been abolished at 
two of the universities — Heidelberg being one of them —and that all 
personal disputes amongst students were in future to be settled by 
arbitration. If this account be true, and the schlaeger is really to 
fall into disuse, let us hope that the beer barrel will be resorted to 
with more moderation, that the burschen will read a little more and 
smoke a little less, changes which will unquestionably be greatly to 
the advantage of their health, both moral and physical. 
- PHILISTER. 





THE TOMB AT ST. PRAXED’S. 
(Rome, 15—.) 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


VANITY, saith the Preacher, vanity ! 
Draw round my bed: is Anselm keeping back ? 


Nephews — sons mine. . . ah God, I know not! Well — 


She, men would have to be your mother once, 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was! 

What’s done is done, and she is dead beside, 

And long ago, and I am Bishop since, 

And as she died so must we die ourselves, 

And thence ye may perceive the world’s a dream. 
Life, hew and what is it? As here I lie 

In this state-chamber, dying by degrees, 

Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
“Do I live, am I dead?” Peace, peace seems all: 
St. Praxed’s ever was the church for peace ; 
And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know: 
—Old Gandolf came me in, despite my care, 
For a shrewd snatch out of the corner south 

To grace his carrion with, God curse the same! 
Yet still my niche is not so cramp’d but thence 
One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle-side, 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats, 
And up into the aery dome where live 

The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk: 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 

And ’neath my tabernacle take my rest 

With those nine columns round me, two and two, 
The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands: 
Peachblossom-marble all, the rare, the ripe 

As fresh-pour’d red wine of a mighty pulse 

— Old Gandolf with his paltry onion-stone, 

Put me where I may look at him! ‘True peach, 
Rosy and flawless: how I earn’d the prize! 
Draw close: that conflagration of my church 


— What then? So much was sav’d if aught were miss’d! 


My sons, ye would not be my death? Go dig 
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The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press stood, 
Drop water gently till the surface sinks, 
And if ye find... Ah, God I know not, I!... 
Bedded in store of rotten figleaves soft, 
And corded up in a tight olive-frail, 
Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli, 
Big as a Jew’s head cut off at the nape, 
Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna’s breast... = 
Sons, all have I bequeath’d you, villas, all, 
That brave Frescati villa with its bath, 
So let the blue lump poise between my knees, 
Like God the Father’s globe on both his hands 
Ye worship in the Jesu church so gay, 
For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst! 
Swift as a weaver’s shuttle fleet our years: 
Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 
Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black — 
’T was ever antique-black I meant! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to.come beneath ? 
Hi The bas-relief in bronze ye promis’d me, 
| Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
a Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 
| The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 
St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
* Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
4 And Moses with the tables... but I know 
| Ye mark me not! What do they whisper thee, 
| Child of my bowels, Anselm? Ah, ye hope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp 
Brick’d o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at! 
Nay, boys, ye love me —all of jasper then! 
Tis jasper ye stand pledg’d to, lest I grieve 
My bath must needs be left behind, alas! 
One block, pure green as a pistachio-nut, 
There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world — 
And I shall have St. Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 
And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs 
— That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 
Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line 
— Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need! 
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And then how I shall lie through centuries 

And hear the blessed mutter of the mass, 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the steady candle-flame, and taste 

Good strong thick stupifying incense-smoke ! 

For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 

Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 

I fold my arms as if they clasp’d a crook, 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point, 
And let the bed-clothes for a mortcloth drop 

Into great laps and folds of sculptors’-work : 

And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 
Grow, with a certain humming in my ears, 

About the life before this life I liv’d, 

And this life too, Popes, Cardinals and Priests, 

St. Praxed at his sermon on the mount, 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes, 

And new-found agate urns as fresh as day, 

And marble’s language, Latin pure, discreet, 

— Aha, ELUCESCEBAT, quoth our friend ? 

No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best! 

Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 

All lapis, all, sons! Else I give the Pope 

My villas: will ye ever eat my heart? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizard’s quick, 

They glitter like your mother’s for my soul, 

Or to the tripod ye would tie a lynx 

That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down, 

To comfort me on my entablature 

Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 

“ Do I live, am I dead?” There, leave me, there! 
For ye have stabb’d me with ingratitude 

To death — ye wish it— God, ye wish it! Stone — 
Gritstone, a-crumble! Clammy squares which sweat 
As if the corpse they keep were oozing through — 
And no more lapis to delight the world! 

Well, go! I bless ye. Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row: and, going, turn your backs 

— Ay, like departing altar-ministrants, © 

And leave me in my church, the church for peace, 
That I may watch at leisure if he leers — 

Old Gandolf, at me, from his onion-stone, 

As still he envied me, so fair she was! 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS SON. 


A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


PART II. 


FRIEDLAND had experienced many bitter melancholy days. Her 
frequent change of masters, although generally the work of the em- 
peror himself, had never been. effected without fearful violence, 
battle, and slaughter; the minds of the burghers had been accus- 
tomed to scenes of horror; and never had the sun set upon a more 
dejected city than Friedland after the occurrences of the day which we 
have already recorded. The unbending haughtiness of the Duke had 
but exasperated the citizens, and the sneering cruelty with which he 
had alienated the boy from his father filled them with indignation. 
Many believed that his treatment of the child was intended as a 
species of refined vengeance, conformably to the nature of Wal- 
lenstein—a mode of punishing the city, in the person of its pastor, 
for its tnwillingness to become Catholic. Similar instances of cold- 
blooded and, if it may be so called, grotesque revenge were remem- 
bered and related, and many an act of pretended benevolence, 
terminating in unmitigated oppression, was brought against him and 
discussed until the burghers grew furious in their anger. 

Giinther entered with a broken heart the house in which he had 
dwelt for so many years in undisturbed tranquillity. He was, how- 
ever, too faithful to the mission which he bore to break forth in wild 
and idle lamentation. The grief of the father, abandoned by his 
child, lost by the seduction of others, for a moment struck him to the 
heart; but he quickly checked himself, and turned from earth to 
heaven, who now alone could render his calamity supportable. He 
had not courage to communicate in speech to his wife the blow that 
had befallen her. He imparted the dreary news in writing, and the 
agony of the unhappy woman met with no assuagement from him, 
whose heart was without one ray of hope or comfort. Giinther 
suffered his bereaved wife to shed the tears which were forbidden to 
rise in himself, and trusted to providence and time that have healed 
the deadliest wounds of body and of soul. 

As there was now nothing more to put in order at home, Giinther 
devoted all his time and activity to the congregation from whom he 
was so shortly to part. The Duke had commanded, that on the fol- 
lowing Saturday the church of the city should be consecrated by the 
Holy Catholic authorities: there was, therefore, little time to lose if 
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the shepherd and the flock desired to participate in one last mournful 
and public expression of their faith. Upon the morning of Friday, 
the well-known and now more than ever beloved sounds of the 
church bell summoned the Protestant burghers of Friedland to the 
table of the Lord. The whole population partook of the sacrament 
for the last time, and the throng was so great that it was late in the 
afternoon before the holy office was concluded. Catholic priests with 
censers entered the abandoned church immediately afterwards, and 
took possession of altar and pulpit. 

Towards evening, Giinther went once more into the open air. It 
was twilight. ‘The sun had sunk behind the hills, and the high tower 
of the castle and the steep summits of the mountain crag still glowed 
with the purple dye of his declining beams. A solemn sadness, a 
deep anxiety led the pastor towards the castle. ‘The drawbridge was 
down, and the guard did not oppose his passage. There would have 
been a perfect stillness but for the screaming of the daws in the 
tower, whose monotonous croaking boded no good to the possessor of the 
house, and for the blows which proceeded from the chisel of a mason, 
who, suspended over the portal of the tower, was aang a forgotten 
emblem into the ducal arms. 

Giinther, lost in meditation, crossed the court, oul reached the 
Gothic steps that lead to the castle. ‘The name of his child trembled 
on his lips, but he would not utter it. Yet, though disregarded, and, 
in spite of the minister, tears fell to the ground in pity for the apos- 
tate. ‘“ Mighty Duke,” he involuntarily murmured, “ greatness and 
fame shall fail to make you happy. ‘The tears that drop in agony from 
these eyes shall one day weigh most heavily upon you. But Heaven 
be merciful, as I forgive you.” 

The organ resounded from the chapel of the castle, and its windows 
were illuminated. Some solemn ceremony had commenced. 

“ Consecrating the chapel, according to the Catholic ritual!” said 
Giinther, musingly. ‘ For ninety years has service been conducted 
there in the Lutheran form : well — well — the purposes of God are 
wise; it may again be so if 

He had ascended the castle steps, and now he stood in the second 
court. ‘There was no sentinel and. guard to be seen. No doubt all 
had flocked to the chapel, to witness the solemn consecration. Giinther 
advanced. ‘The hall and corridors were well known to him : he went 
rapidly but softly from passage to passage, from chamber to chamber, 
and at length he found himself at the open door of the chapel. Ner- 
vous anxiety possessed him, an invisible and mysterious power urged 
him onward, and almost unconsciously, and half unwillingly, he was 
carried through the body of halberdiers into the midst of the chapel. 

Balthazar von Waldhausen officiated at the high altar, which was 
surrounded by a semicircle of burning wax lights: on either side was 
a table furnished with crucifixes. ‘The chapel, as far as time had 
permitted, had been converted into a Catholic church. Before the 
altar, between the Duke and the Dean Kottwa, there knelt a boy— 
who, as Giinther entered, in a loud but tremulous voice vowed to the 


priest who stood before him henceforth to renounce his parents, and 
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his family, and the religious errors in which he had been brought up, 
so truly as he hoped God would be merciful and gracious to him. 

Dumb with horror, the father heard the renunciation of his son; 
but no sooner had he finished, and did the priest lay his hands upon 
the child for benediction, the Duke uttered the new name of the 
adopted, and the Dean finally sign the cross upon him, than the heart 
of the minister gave way, and he exclaimed in a shrieking, agonising 
tone — 

“‘ George, thou art forsworn !” 

The words were scarcely spoken before Giinther fell lifeless at the 
side of the Duke. 

The brow of Wallenstein grew dark, but his rage did not waste it- 
self upon the lifeless superintendent. He had to deal with the guard 
who had’ suffered his admission. ‘“ Let them remove the poor fool,” 
he said to Gersdoff. ‘“ Let him be taken to his home, and no harm 
come to him. Arrest the guard!—they shall be punished on the 
spot.” 

* Giinther was carried forth. George, stunned by the unexpected 
appearance of his father, allowed the scene to be enacted in silence. 
The pallor of death overspread his countenance, and whilst his father 
lay before him, he stared with lack-lustre eyes upon the spot. All 
consciousness seemed suddenly lost. As soon as the minister was 
removed, the Duke tenderly placed his hand upon the boy’s shoulder, 
and mildly said to him— 

“ Courage, my son. You have behaved well, and fought your first 
battle bravely.” 

The words brought life again into the cheeks of the young apostate. 
He sighed profoundly, wiped the cold sweat from his brow, and then 
stammered some inaudible words in thanks. 

“Where are the delinquents?” asked the Duke, suddenly turning 
from the boy, and breaking forth into the ungovernable violence 
which characterised this ill-regulated mind. “ Where are they? he 
continued ; “ bring them out. The refractoriness of these Friedland 
brutes is catching ; but, s’death, we will cure the pestilence !” 

Three soldiers acknowledged themselves guilty. They appeared 
before the enraged commander, trembling in every joint. 

* Are you the wretches,” said the Duke, “who run from your 
posts when an owl screeches or a mass is bleated ?” 

The men dropped upon their knees, and asked for mercy. 

“Fie, fie; shame upon you, slaves; are you women, that you 
kneel and pray? Answer me, what do you deserve ?” 

“ Death, sire—a ball !” 

“No!” answered Wallenstein, “that you do mot merit. We do not 
shoot women, for,” continued he, a sarcastic and bitter smile curling 
on his lip, “ the report would frighten them. Men should be treated 
like men, curs like dogs, savages like beasts, poltroons like children. 
Quick, Hans! Put me the fellows into women’s clothes, and throw 
them into prison. Give them bread and water, flax and spindles, and 
let them spin themselves a shift, and wait there till they have done it.” 

Hans von Gersdorf had great difficulty to keep his countenance 
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during the delivery of this order. Glad, however, that the Duke had 
contented himself with this comparatively mild punishment, he lost 
no time in conducting the amazed delinquents to their dungeon, and 
in making them over to their occupation. A minute’s delay might 
have brought upon them a much severer punishment. 

“ Koltwa!” said Wallenstein to the Dean, after a pause, “these 
Friedlanders are a stiff-necked race. I am sick of them! But they 
shall know that I am master here, and that I do not bear the name of 
their castle for a mere ornament. Friedland shall help me to make 
peace in Germany.” 

As he spoke he advanced to the casement, which he opened. It 
had an eastern aspect. ‘The moon was high in heaven, and shedding 
its tranquil light upon the plain beneath. The fruitful fields extended 
from the base of the castle until they reached the mountains. The 
stream sparkled like silver as it rushed, and flashed, and broke against 
the mighty basalt rocks. “ Look at this magnificent lowland,” con- 
tinued Wallenstein, still addressing the Dean, “ with grain in abun- 
dance, woods inexhaustible. Here they may burn charcoal ; and there, 
further up, where the stream presses from the mountain pass, we will 
have powder-mills and iron-works. See to it, Koltwa. They shall 
work, and grow rich; but still work so that they shall not enjoy 
their gains—small punishment for these Friedland beasts! To-morrow 
I go forth. I will myself take the boy to Gitschin. Strange that he 
should be the only thing to love in Friedland. The stars have given 
him, Koltwa, to be my stay in weakness, my good angel in time of 
sorrow. Ihave no son. Would that George were, flesh and blood, 
my own !” 

A tender melancholy, which at times would master the haughty 
man of iron, overspread the cheek of Wallenstein. He dismissed 
Koltwa, and gave strict orders to be left alone; none should be ad- 
mitted to him except the boy, who might approach him, unannounced, 
at any hour. 

It grew dark; the stars were visible, some looking inquisitively 
between the heavy silk curtains upon the man who worshipped and 
believed in them. Wallenstein paced the apartment in nervous agi- 
tation. Suddenly his eye was rivetted to a portrait that hung upon 
the wall before him. It was that of Melchior von Rader. Beneath 
it, upon a pedestal, stood the beautifully chiselled marble bust of 
Philip the Second of Spain. The half-opened mouth partly disclosed 
the teeth, whilst a tiger-like smile brooded maliciously upon the lip. 
There was a furrow ou the forehead, brought there, as it would seem, 
by the habitual contemplation of blood and crime. The white marble 
bust looked altogether like the representation of a human hyena. 
Wallenstein started back as his eye caught sight of such death-like 
life. The image almost spoke the history of the man —cold-blooded, 
all-powerful, tyrant, and fanatic. Fear crept through the body even 
of the fearless Duke, and he passed his hands across his face to drive 
away the vision. He could afford to gaze for a longer period upon 
the handsome countenance of the Baron—he who had been so brave 
in war, so faithful to his emperor. “Oh, strange, strange fate of 
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man!” exclaimed the Duke. “ This is the man, overloaded with dig- 
nity and honour by the master who now proscribes and drives forth 
his child and widow! What destiny is ours? ‘Time will show.” 

He paced the saloon until it became too narrow and confined for all 
the thoughts with which his brain was charged. He seized a taper, 
and passed into the adjoining chamber, which opened into a still 
larger one, and terminated in a range of apartments which extended 
around the circuit of the castle. Here there was a multitude of pic- 
tures — portraits, for the most part, of the earlier lords of Friedland — 
some in full length, others half-lengths—all of them members of 
famous families in Bohemia—of the Berkowecz, Berka, Dub, and 
Biberstein. Wallenstein examined the paintings closely, and passed 
from room to room until he had imperceptibly made the entire round 
of the castle. He found himself -at length in the small saloon again. 
The hour of midnight sounded in the Duke’s ear—the last tones of 
the bell were accompanied by a deep-drawn sigh. Wallenstein 
started. 

George sat crouching in a corner of the room. 

“Whom do you seek, child?” enquired the Duke, approaching the 
pale boy. “Speak to your father, who will be always good and 
tender to you.” 

He raised the newly baptized child, and drew him to his side. He 
put his arm protectingly about his waist, and urged the fair and curly 
head of his adopted boy fondly to his bosom. 

“Say, child, what grieves you?” continued Wallenstein, kissing 
his forehead. “Impart your sorrow to me. This bosom, my child, 
is not devoid of feeling, let the world say what it will. It feels dif- 
ferently from those of other men, but not the less intensely. There 
- are griefs buried there, such as thousands make a show of, but have 
never felt. Why should I expose them to the mockery of a heartless 
multitude, who can never appreciate what is great and holy, noble 
and beautiful. Let me be to them the cold, severe, inexorable man, 
as fate, by the speaking of the stars, has designed me.” 

“Oh, I know you are noble,” replied George, with enthusiasm. 
“Men have done you wrong. ‘They will say that you have seduced 
me with false and ill hopes; they will utter falsehood, and do you 
injustice. But I—TI have killed my father, and rendered my poor 
mother miserable—TI shall never more be happy !” 

“That interruption in the chapel, then, has unmanned you,” 
responded the Duke; “and no wonder! How little is it that you 
know of this great theatre. Your heart is easily touched. Compose 
yourself. Your father lives; and both he and your mother will live 
to acknowledge that I mean well by them. Most people, child, must 
be constrained to accept good fortune, else will they never have it. 
It is men of might and character who lead fools, endowing them with 
minds, and informing them what is good to do, what is needful to 
avoid.” 

* Do you leave Friedland to-morrow ?” asked the boy, in a tone of 
sadness. ‘“ Did I not hear you say so?” 

“ You did.” 
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** May I make one request ?” 

*¢ Speak on, child.” 

“* My poor father !” 

“ Well!” } 

“‘ Suffer me once more to see him and her!” cried George; “I 
shall never close my eyes in peace if I depart without one look. Let 
me visit them now; the night is dark; the burghers are asleep; 
no one will see me; and my parents, too, will have gone to their 
bed. I will creep to their bedside, and steal from their unconscious 
lips one kiss of pardon. They will dream of me, and I shall be 
happy. I shall leave them consoled, and ready to do your bidding. 
Do not, dear second father, deny my prayer.” 

Wallenstein listened to the boy’s request in silence, and for a 
second or two fixed upon him a keen and steady glance. 

“It is a reasonable wish,” he said, at length, “and it shall be 
gratified. You shall see them once more; and, for security’s sake, 
I—I will accompany you.” 

So speaking, the Duke rang his bell. A valet appeared upon the 
instant, with a dressing-gown upon his arm. 

“Not so,” said Wallenstein, addressing him. ‘“ The work of the 
day is not yet finished. My hat and cloak.” 

Man and boy were soon without the castle walls. The Duke 
wrapped himself closely in the grey cloak which he had exchanged 
for the customary red one. No one met them. The city was as if 
depopulated ; the echo of their own footsteps alone disturbed the 
profound stillness. Waggons were standing before the doors of the 
houses laden with utensils. All the habitations were open — there 
was little to purloin from the unhappy people who had already lost 
every thing. The Duke heeded not this crying testimony to the 
devastation which he himself had brought about. They arrived at 
the city church, and having reached it, the Duke, for the first time, 
spoke — 

“Where do your parents live ?” 

“ There —there!” said the boy, in a tremulous voice; “there, 
where the light is playing on the window.” 

“ Quick, child, our time is short. Advance! I will keep watch.” 

The house-door was left on the latch, as usual. George glided in. 
The Duke followed cautiously, on his heel. The sitting-room was 
deserted; a few closed trunks were in a corner of the room, with a 
bandbox containing playthings that belonged to his little sisters. 
The faint light of a lamp glimmered from the bed-chamber; and into 
this apartment, with a throbbing heart, George stepped. He held 
his breath. As he opened the door a strange sight met his tearful 
eyes. The bedding lay upon the boards, tied up in bundles. Upon 
one of these, with his back resting against the wall, Giinther slum- 
bered. Had he fallen to sleep in prayer? His hands were folded 
near his breast. Next to him sat Barbara: her head had dropt 
upon the lap of her husband; and her long loosened tresses almost 
entirely covered her countenance and bosom. Opposite to them, in 


affectionate embrace, slept the two sisters. Gay dreams might be 
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sporting in their innocent minds, for happy smiles were playing on 
their cheeks. Above them a spider had weaved its mournful-looking 
web. What meant that omen? 

George advanced to the sleepers. His heart beat heavily, and the 
tears chased one another rapidly down his cheeks. He fell upon his 
knees, and entreated pardon from the wronged ones. The father 
sighed ; and—oh, did his ears deceive him?—his mother whispered 
his name, and gently smiled. It was forgiveness. He had resolved 
to steal a lock of hair from each of his parents, and he achieved his 
object. This accomplished, he crossed on tiptoe to his sisters. He 
kissed them both: one moved her arm in sleep; he suffered it to 
touch his neck, and linger there. 

Wallenstein was accustomed to war and battle, but he did not wit- 
ness the leave-taking as he had beheld men mowed down by the sword 
before him. A chord was suddenly struck—an unusual one with 
him. “God!” he exclaimed, “ what wretchedness is caused by 
this battling for a form! Can it be pleasing there?” He raised his 
eyes to Heaven, whilst sad and melancholy thoughts were wrestling 
with his soul. It was not until he felt the pressure of the boy’s hand 
that he was again free from the labyrinth into which one moment of 
honest conviction had unexpectedly cast him. 

“ Are you ready?” he inquired of the youth. 

“T have prayed forgiveness,” answered George, “and father has 
told me that God is merciful.” 

“ He is, boy. And know, my son, that the destiny of every one 
of us must be fulfilled. © Yours is a great and glorious one, for it has 
been cast in the orbit of my life.” 

They quitted the house as carefully as they had entered it—Wal- 
lenstein attuned to seriousness —the youthful George with a spirit 
at peace. 


With daybreak, the city of Friedland was in unusual commotion. 
Before the majority of the houses waggons and carts were loading, 
silently, but with a speed and anxiety that would have suggested to a 
stranger the idea of advancing enemies, already at the gate. The 
sky was overcast; the air sultry and oppressive; and at rare in- 
tervals only did the sun glance obliquely from behind its compact 
veil of vapour, throwing a transient brightness over the activity of 
the unfortunate city, and quickly retreating, as if ashamed of the 
spectacle which he must needs behold. Upon the market-place, and 
in the vicinity of the church, the greatest activity prevailed. Here 
hundreds of women and children were assembled, giving themselves 
up to grief, and by their loud sobs and lamentations tearing the souls 
of men who would afford them no help. These were creatures who, 
for the most part, from their circumstances, were unable to quit the 
city, and unprotected were, as it were, delivered over to any fate. 
They had met to see their instructor and friend once again, ere they 
took leave of him for ever. 

Towards nine o’clock Giinther appeared, with his wife and the two 
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children that were still spared to him. The affliction of the last few 
days had added many years to his appearance; yet there was a firm- 
ness, and even alacrity, in his gait as he stepped forth amidst the 
throng. He pressed the hands of those who were nearest to him, as 
silently thanking them for their love and faithful adherence. An 
open waggon had been prepared to convey him from the ducal terri- 
tory. He ascended it calmly, took the children upon his lap, who, 
frightened at the unusual proceedings, burst into tears, and then he 
gave the signal for departure. 

As the train passed the church, the bell sounded, calling the people 
to mass. Ninety years had elapsed since such a summons had been 
heard in Friedland. 

A multitude of waggons followed in the track of the superin- 
tendent, and more than two thousand inhabitants of Friedland fol- 
lowed their outcast pastor on foot. Many of these were forced to 
return; but they desired to accompany their friend as far qs was per- 
mitted them. 

About half a league from the city, upon a height which to the 
south looks upon Friedland and its lofty castle, and towards the north 
and west upon Kunnersdorf and the forests behind it, there stood an 
old, far-spreading, shadowing linden tree. A misty darkness lay upon 
the country as far as the eye could reach, but upon the spot where 
that linden stood the sun shone brightly, with all his glittering rays. 
To the spirits of the castaway it was as if Heaven hallowed the speck 
of ground, pointing out to him the way the wanderer should go. 
Long before the Friedlanders arrived at the little oasis, they were 
conscious of the illumination, which, as they advanced, did not per- 
ceptibly increase in size. Beyond the linden tree the traveller, by 
degrees, lost sight of Friedland. Gijinther, therefore, that he might 
once more survey the place of his ministry, requested the train to 
halt under the shadow of the ancient tree. ‘They obeyed. His com- 
panions in misfortune, and all who accompanied him, crowded round 
the minister as he rose in the waggon, and looked down upon the 
fruitful lowlands ; and, strange to say, the plain lighted up by the sun 
was just so large that all the members of that sad company could 
participate in the general beams. Giinther gazed upon his children, 
and inspiration brightened up his cheek. He raised his hands to 
Heaven, and implored a blessing upon the faithful children who had 
preferred penury and want to disgrace and base apostasy. He then 
delivered a parting discourse to his congregation, which was listened 
to with a breathless attention. It might have lasted a quarter of an 
hour, and just so long did the air remain tranquil—did the sun shine 
undisturbed. Scarcely, however, had Giinther concluded, before the 
winds murmured in the hollow of the mountains, preparatory to their 
breaking forth and driving before them a devastating thunder-storm, 
that bent its way towards the city of Friedland. As the lightning 
flashed, the castle of Friedland seemed to be in flames, and the asto- 
nished multitude could almost aver they saw the bright blaze starting 
from the gables. ‘The storm passed quickly off, and the expatriated 
continued their way under a bright and happier sky. At the linden 
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tree those who were to remain behind separated from the others, 
in order to return to the city, more depressed than they had 
quitted it. . 

Wallenstein, fatigued with the toils of the preceding day, and by 
the conflicting emotions of his mind, had slept longer than was his 
custom. His first question upon awaking was concerning the Fried- 
landers. Had they thought better of it? Did they repent their 
obstinacy ? Were they submissive ?” 

“They are quitting the city,” answered the man to whom the 
questions were addressed. 

“Tt is jfalse,” replied the Duke with vehemence. “It is a lie—a 
delusion of the devil—a crafty trick to extort a recall of my com- 
mands.” 

* Your highness may satisfy yourself,” continued the attendant ; 
“ you may behold them from the window.” 

“Where is my son?” said the Duke fiercely. “Let him be 
called.” : 

He hurried to the window, and tore the casement open, and he 
beheld the long train of waggons, and the people following in their 
rear. He followed the far extending line in gloomy silence, watched 
it at the linden tree, and then saw it slowly disappear behind the 
heights.” 

“It is only the rabble that return,” he muttered between his teeth, 
dashing the window from him, and shattering the panes of glass in 
the act. George stood next to him. 

“Where have you been?” he asked the youth abruptly, and with 
severity. 

“To take a last look of them unperceived,” replied the boy. As 
he spoke, the lightning flashed in the room, and glared before them, 
and the thunder roared again.. The Duke, heedless of the weather, 
strided through the apartment with folded arms and knitted brow. 
Whien the storm subsided, he called to the governor of the castle. 

“Hans!” said he, “the knaves have played me a defying game. 
Those that are left behind shall atone for it. Make them Catholics 
every one. If they oppose you, scourge them, and make them 
Catholics still, Not a word: obey me.” 

Hans von Gersdorf hastened to execute the will of the Duke; and 
the latter before noon had the satisfaction to hear that at least a hun- 
dred poor burghers had been brought back to the Catholic church by 
force. His spirits revived. He spoke much with George, and, 
accompanied by the lad, he quitted the castle in the afternoon, and 
rode slowly and haughtily through the city, accompanied by some 
hundred mousquetaires. He did not deign to acknowledge the 
anxious greetings of the people as he passed by them, but he dis- 
mounted at the church to perform his devotions at the high altar. This 
ceremony over, he galloped at full speed from the city, the sparks 
darting from the horse’s hoofs, and the blood red mantle of the rider 
streaming after him like a fiery train. 

- Wallenstein had seen the city for the last time. He never visited 
it again. He cursed the stiff-necked citizens as he abandoned the 
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spot, who had preferred a life of liberty with poverty and want, to 
safety and prosperity and a compliance with his arbitrary will. 


Ten years had elapsed since the enacting of the scenes described ; 
horrible warfare had laid waste cities, villages, and. fields; and the 
blood-thirsting monster still infested the whole of Germany, like a 
hungry jackall, ready todevour anything that yet had life. In the 
midst of this hideous misery there were names pre-eminent for valour 
and glory, fearful meteors, rapidly flying through the world, and as 
quickly vanishing. Walleustein, more feared than beloved by the 
multitude, was worshipped like a God by the army. Others, more or 
less remarkable, ranged themselves at his side, found their adherents, 
and formed the subject of fire-side conversation in the abode of 
burghers and country people. 

A short league from the city of Zittau and to the west of it, there 
lies in a pleasant valley an extensive village, built in the form of a 
horse-shoe. In the centre of it stands the church, bordering upon 
open fields. It is an ancient massive building, which for centuries has 
withstood the ravages of wind and weather. Immediately attached 
to the church, and opening into the churchyard, is the pastor’s house— 
a large, rambling, and uncomfortable building, which, at the time of 
which we speak, was still less fit for habitation than at the present 
day. In the large dwelling-room of this building, at the beginning of 
March 1634, sat the pastor and his family. They were drawn around 
an unsightly deal-table, and Giinther was in the act of asking a 
blessing upon the frugal fare which a young and blooming maiden 
had just served up. In the enormous stove composed of Dutch tiles, 
the small sticks of a faggot were crackling; but the sharp wind that 
blew without, lashing the flakes of snow against the window, did not 
suffer the room to attain any degree of comfortable warmth. A 
second maiden, of equally pleasing appearance, still held in her hand 
the burnt-out sprig of juniper with which, after the custom of country 
people in this neighbourhood, she had a little time before fumigated 
the damp and vaporous apartment. ‘The hair of the pastor was very 
grey; but there were no marks of age in his countenance, and his 
gentle, quiet wife too appeared to have lost her original sprightliness of 
temperament, more from melancholy experience than from the advance 
of time. No wonder! the days were sad and disturbed, and who 
could perceive the end of them! Before the meal was finished, loud 
knocks at the outer door of the house startled the peaceful family, and 
brought the two maidens to their feet. They removed the knives and 
forks, and went in company to admit the visitors. 

‘“ Who can it be?” said the elder one, Anna—she who had burned 
the sprig of juniper. “Since the Croats pillaged us, every noise 
terrifies me.” | 

‘“ A poor hungry traveller, no doubt,” replied the younger one. 
“Some poor wretch who: has lost his road, perhaps. ‘Take courage, 
Anna.” 


The door was opened, and the girls returned with a tall robust 
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man who carried a pack upon his back, and at his side a large leathern 
pouch covered with seal-skin. 

“Good even,” said the stranger; “a good appetite to you all, and 
may God bless it to you. He fixed his iron-tipped staff against the 
wall, and threw the pack upon the ground. Pretty weather this! 
are the Croats abroad in it ?” 

“ Warm yourself,” said the pastor; “and if you are hungry, you 
are heartily welcome to bread and a mouthful of soup.” 

“Thank you, pastor, thank you,” replied the other. “ A godly gift, 
cheerfully offered, brings double increase. God grant us better 
times, pastor.” 

The stranger, without standing upon ceremony, seated himself upon 
a footstool. He wasa pedlar; one of those who, in spite of the troubles 
of the times, wandered far and wide over the country, and whilst they 
carried on their trade, acted, at the same time, the part of moving 
chronicles. It was on this account that pedlars were welcome visitors 
every where, and found ready customers amongst those who were 
eager to hear of the latest battles and the newest events. Their 
reports were vague and uncertain, and seldom exact, but their value 
on that account was not the less in the eye of the curious. 

‘“ How do things look in the empire?” asked Barbara. 

“ Can't say!” replied the pedlar. ‘“ Haven’t been there for a long 
time, and haven’t spoken to a soul who has come from there. I can 
guess, though, how things look — strife, murder, and flames, as they 
are every where else. Nothing in fashion now but murder ; it has 
become right royal and imperial.” 

“ How so?” inquired the pastor, listening attentively. 

“ Why, only see now, what creatures we are!” continued the 
pedlar. ‘“ The moment the belly is full, business is forgotten. Your 
good eating and drinking had well nigh driven the whole matter from 
my head. Wait a minute — I shall find it directly; it is the choicest 
thing in my bundle.” And so saying, he opened a leathern pouch, 
and took out a few loose sheets, such as were published at the time for 
want of better newspapers, to be retailed by pedlars and ballad-singers. 

‘“‘ Here,” said he, “is the newest and most important murder done 
in beautiful verse ; the people run after it like mad; they can’t print 
them fast enough. ‘There — miss will be able to read it; she may 
say it aloud; for my part I could hear it for ever; it lays hold of 
one quite wonderfully.” 

Anna took the leaves and gave them to her mother. The latter 
scarcely glanced at them before she uttered a piercing scream, and 
suffered the papers to fall from her hands. 

“‘ What is the matter?” exclaimed the pastor, seizing the papers; 
and hurrying his gaze across them with deep emotion, he read a few 
doggrel verses that announced to him the death of Wa LLENsTEIN ! 
“ Dead?” said the pastor, folding the paper. 

“ Yes, as a door-nail,” added the pedlar. 

“ The great, the mighty, the invincible —the terrible, but still 
great man !” 
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OR, 


THE SONG OF THE FURNACE. 


BY EDWARD JOHN SELWYN. 


‘“* The Fire that saith not, ‘ It is —— ” 


ROV. xxx. 16. 


Heap on the coal! my masters! 
Stint not the food I love ; 

I need no banquet-tasters, 
Its wholesomeness to prove. 

Heap on! with hand unsparing, 
And scuttle and shovel light : 

Pll sing ye songs worth hearing! 
Deem ye me dumb to-night ? 

Mine is a mirthful story, 
Though haply sad to you — 

Say, would ye wot of glory ? 
Then list — my tale is true! 


Whilome, this spot was meadow, 
Where now I roar at night; 

O’er the greensward, sun and shadow 
Danc’d in succession bright. 

Here came the gay fawn, bounding 
Its dappled dam to greet ; 

Heard they my rude roar sounding, 
Methinks their hoof were fleet. 

Here rose the lark at morning, 
The blythe thrush warbled here ; 

Saw they my black throat yawning, 
They’d tumble in with fear ! 

Hither came Youth and Beauty, 
Light steps and laughter gay ; 

Methinks her face were sodty, 

Who gaz’d too near to-day. 
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But lo! with axe on shoulder, 
The skilful artisan — 
Surely, there is none bolder 
Than that strange creature, man — 
He came, and hew’d the forest — 
He dug beneath the soil — 
His toil was of the sorest, 
Yet he reck’d not of his toil. 
Daily and nightly — deeper 
Beneath the earth he div’d — 
Woe! to the ling’ring sleeper ! 
Woe! to the newly-wiv’d. 
Why bor’st thou, thou that borest ? 
Delver, why delv’st thou so? 
Above ye grew the forest — 
Seek ye fresh groves below ? 
They had hewn wood in the meadow, 
They found more wood below ; 
For beneath that pit’s dark shadow, 
Thick trunk on trunk did grow. 
*Twas coal, they said — rich treasure ! 
And, faith, right glad were they. 
They found great store — “ No measure 
Can mete it out,” they say. 
Coal! ’tis the diamond’s brother ! 
Strange speech, I ween, yet true ; 
Of one substance and one mother, 
Diverse enough their hue ! 
This coal I feed on nightly — 
Coal, I devour by day : — 
Heap, heap on! the more brightly 
I burn the more I'll say. 
And lo! in other places 
They delv’d beneath the sod, 
And cheeried grew their faces, 
And with lighter step they trod. 
“ Ho! ho! black iron,” they shouted, 
“Great luck is ours to-day ! ” 
They laughed. “ What dullard doubted 
There was treasure in this clay ? 
Erewhile, men said, earth riches 
Wave with the golden corn ; 
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Our darksome pits and ditches 
The cravens laugh’d to scorn. 
Say, will they laugh, when, clashing 
Farmer with artigan, 
In banded conflict dashing 
Black iron Against red grain 
Shall fill the world with anguish, 
Tumult, and wild dismay, 
Till the grim ore shail vanquish 
Grain’s bonded knavery ?” 
Then took they brick, and daily 
Made me more tall and strong — 
(Ye must ply my fire more gaily, 
An ye would hear my song). 
Then took they fire, and taught me 
On all that burns to feed: 
I ate up all they brought me, 
Nor knew I aught of need. 
Days, nights, weeks, months, yea longer 
Than one of you can tell, 
Stronger I’ve wax’d and stronger, 
As I remember well. 

From out the earth’s dark treasure, 
They’ve brought me coal for food : 
How my black jaws glow with pleasure, 

When I roar my thanks, “ ’Tis good!” 
From out the earth’s cold bosom, 
They’ve brought the hard black ore : 
It has wither’d like some blossom 
My scorching blast before. 
I’ve laugh’d and gleam’d, how brightly ! 
To see the white stream glow, 
When the tanks are open’d nightly, 
That the molten flood may flow. 
But louder far my laughter, 
When they hurl in coal and ore: 
Should he who hurls fall after, 
He never stints me more. 
But draw ye somewhat nearer ; 
Tve a little tale to tell: 
*T will somewhat thrill the hearer, 
But ye may bear it well. 
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So heap the fuel — ay, faster — 
I hunger. Telling tales 

Is hung’ring work, good master ; 
The hungry memory fails. 

If ye would hear my story, 
Then feed me — an ye may — 

Ye know not what’s before ye, 
If your feeding hand ye stay. 


Tis long ago —I heed not 
How long the time may be — 
There liv’d a maid — ye read not 
Of a lovelier maid than she. 
Though humbly faring, healthy ; 
With earth’s lore ill endow’d : 
In every good gift wealthy, 

In conscious virtue proud. 
Years brought at length a lover, 
Her maiden heart to prove : 

(I'd be last one to reprove her, 
But I know not what is love). 
He lov’d her well — and pleaded 
As a lover only can: 
Provision small they needed, 
Blest woman with blest man ! 
He wed her, and she bore him 
One lovely child — men tell: 
But woe was hanging o’er him — 
"Twas winter — wages fell — 
And work grew scarcer daily — 


And his heart sank cold within — 


His eye’s bright fire wan’d palely, 


And his frame grew weak and thin. 


Yet he toil’d on, though labour 
Grew cheaper, day by day ; 


Till each whisper’d to his neighbour, 


*‘ Where get we bread, I pray?” 
Yet did that lovely maiden, 

Because her love was strong, 
Pale, hung’ring, sorrow-laden, 
Endure in silence long. 
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At length, one day, he left her, 
Yet not in wrath but love ; 
Ne’er had he thus bereft her, 
Save for her weal to rove. 
“For,” said he, “ while I linger, 
Wages more scarce become ; 
By search, ’chance, I may bring her 
To some more prosp’rous home.” 
He went, and long he wander’d— 
And sought — but all in vain; 
“Woe! woe!” whene’er he ponder’d, 
On his return again. 
Meanwhile he sicken’d — sorrow 
Had wrought on him full sore. 
Sad each day — sad each morrow — 
Hopeless his evermore. 
He died —heart broken. Sadness 
Had laid the husband low — 
Grief wrought the wife to madness 
(At least men deemed it so, ) 
For one night, when the curtain 
Of darkness veil’d the sky, 
She heard a voice uncertain, 
A long, low, dismal ery — 
“Twas the furnace wrought this sorrow — 
Let the furnace have his fill — 
Thy dearest — e’er to-morrow — 
Else ” — then the voice was still! 
She listen’d — ’twas repeated — 
And thrice she heard the same — 
Till each madden’d sense was cheated, 
And her brain seem’d all on flame. 
From her humble couch she started, 
And along the path she sprung — 
Unclad — her hair, loose-parted, | 
To the chill night-breeze she flung — | 
And in her arms, half-waken’d, | 
Her shiv’ring child she bore, 
To where my tall form blacken’d, 
To my glare, and smoke, and roar. 
“ My child,” she cried, “ what ail’st thou ? 
Is the night dark and chill ? 
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Haply from terror quail’st thou, 
That I shall work thee ill? 
Hush thee, my child — grim voices 
Have call’d us, and we go; 
Yea, my sad heart rejoices 
To have been summon’d so. 
Soon will thy father greet thee, 
Thy father, lost so long! 
With his own kind smile he'll meet thee— 
Fear’st thou he'll do thee wrong ? 
No, my child — warm is the pillow 
Where thou shalt lay thy head ; 
Whelm’d ’neath yon fiery billow 
Thouw'lt pine no more for bread. 
And I, too, soon shall follow — 
Without thee, what were I? 
Hear’st thou again that hollow — 
Ah me! —that dismal ery ? 
Then clasp thee closer, dearest ! 
Hush thee! ’twill soon be o’er ! 
Fear not — I know thou fearest 
Thou wilt never see me more. 
Nay — my love — where thou goest 
I straight shall follow too: 
How small a part thou knowest 
Of what I go to do! 
Farewell ! farewell! one instant — 
And we shall meet again. 
Thouw'lt fare better there, sweet infant : 
One pang —then no more pain !” 
Once and again she kiss’d him — 
Sure, since the babe saw light, 
Sweeter kiss ne’er had bless’d him, 
Than she gave that dismal night. 
Then once again — then leapt she 
Where ye hurl in the ore — 
There she hurl’d him — nor wept she 
That she ne’er should meet him more. 
Nay — had she wept, I reckon 
Her tears had soon been dry, 
For surely, ne’er war-beacon, 
Flam’d half so fierce as I. 
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It had done ye good, to have listen’d 
How the child’s flesh crack’d and fizz’d, 

And seen how my fierce eyes glisten’d, 
And the wild sparks round it whizz’d. 


She mark’d it all— and screaming 


Asked, “ Hast thou now thy fill? 


Sure ’twas thou call’dst, — no dreaming 


Had wrought me half this ill ; 
But since thou hast the baby, 
Take now the wife as well: 


Thou lov’st rich food — and may be, 


Much of it: who can tell?” 
Then down the op’ning hollow, 
With a rending shriek, and wild, 
She sprang, right glad to follow, 
Where she had hurl’d her child. 
Thus, I had slain the father — 
For I caus’d his want of bread. 
But I knew he would die rather, 
In his wife’s and infant’s stead ; 
So I call’d the mother to me, 
And bade her burn the child ; 
Now which of ye can show me 
Mirth half so gay and wild? 
And, but that ye’ve been filling 
My throat with what I lov’d, 
While I my tale was telling, 

Ye too my mirth had prov’d. 
Now each good sprite that hovers, 
Would ye do me a good turn, 
Send me plenty of young lovers, 

To wed, and starve, and burn. 
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CONTINENTAL RAILROADS. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. 


Ir may be worth while to remind the public that, while the tables of 
Parliament are groaning under the weight of railroad bills, and while 
the unhappy members are preparing to spend the greater part of the 
London season in temporary committee-rooms, of the same fabric and 
containing as much comfort as those which New Zealand colonists 
erect on their first arrival, a large part of the rest of the world is 
vigorously directing its energies the same way. The French railways, 
indeed, with their English capital and English labour, are most of 
them extensions of English lines, and in a short time we shall be 
sped by steam from London to Rome, almost without being aware that 
we are traversing the dominions of our ancient enemy and now dis- 
trustful friend. When however we are all well jolted together in the 
same train, the “entente cordiale ” will perhaps be closer than it now 
is. No longer will the English carriage roll through the plains of 
Touraine and Auvergne in all its solitary pomposity, with the lady’s 
maid indignant at not stopping regularly for tea at four o’clock in a 
housekeeper’s room, and the courier as pretentious as an Eastern 
dragoman : no longer will the steamer descend the Rhone with the 
light freight of one English family, taking the boat to themselves to 
avoid the annoyance of continental contact. When indeed France is 
thus thoroughly permeable, we shall have less probability of any 
desire for political “isolation,” which would not only throw it back 
in the course of national improvement, but render its railroads very 
bad speculations. It will perhaps be no loss in the end that the 
French railways have been subject to so much delay: when one sees 
the confused net of iron which is likely to be spread over England, it 
is impossible to say that there is not much reason in the view taken 
of the subject the other day by Lord Howick, and nine years ago by 
Lord Fitzwilliam, that private speculation should have only been 
allowed to range within the limits of an extensive’and general scheme 
of railway communication, organised by government after large 
inquiry and deep consideration. Draw on the map of England the 
lines of all the projected railroads, and you will not only have 
hundreds of miles of parallel lines, but many where they fall exactly 
over one another. This will be avoided in France : the lines, gene- 
rally speaking, will be the best possible, and constructed and worked 
at an immense reduction of cost, the whole loss of previous experi- 
ments having fallen upon England as the price of unrestrained com- 
petition. We can hardly regret this, remembering how probable it is 
that neither our government nor any other would have ventured to 
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break up the old system of communication ‘into which so many 
interests had twisted their roots, and on which they were thriving ; 
how many arguments might have been brought against its disturb- 
ance; and how unwilling many of us would have been to turn the 
Great North Road into a meadow and its splendid inns into barns for 
a problematical public advantage. But now that the adventurous 
spirit of speculation has opened this rich field to the employment of 
capital, it is surely necessary that as strong an element of order 
should be introduced into the system as is consistent with its free 
development, and that we should guard against the probability of 
unfinished or unworked lines of railroad stretching over the country 
at some future period, as useless, but by no means as ornamental, as 
the aqueducts over the Campagna of Rome. Nothing can be more 
agreeable than the French railroads that are already opened ; the one 
from Rouen to Paris keeps crossing the Seine like a huge snake lying 
over its course, and exhibits a series of continuous pleasant rural 
pictures such as we hardly know of on any English line. It is a 
common assertion that travelling by railroad will injure or even 
destroy the sense of natural beauty, and, true enough, the details of 
scenery cannot be enjoyed from a railroad, but there is some compen- 
sation in the distinct perception you acquire of the characteristics of 
the country you traverse; the clear feeling you attain of its natural 
relations is like that of the reality of a large geological section. 

The railroads in Italy are only .just begun; and the beginning 
is the chain that binds together the great cities of Lombardy, and 
links the islands of Venice to the mainland. This last circum- 
stance has been regarded with dismay by others than the mere 
sentimental traveller: it has been said that the peculiar beauty of that 
great city, “which was neither infant nor stripling, which God took 
by the hand and taught to walk by itself the first hour,” is past for 
ever ; and that, in fact, Venice will lose all its charm for the stranger. 
This will probably turn out a very unfounded fear: for the great 
bridge which stretches from Mestre to Venice, besides being in itself 
a most beautiful object, and a very characteristic approach to the 
Queen of the Waters, meets the back of the city at a point little known 
to any except residents in Venice, and does not in the least interfere 
with the noted public buildings, or any of the glories of the great 
canal. As a mere matter of taste, it may indeed be more agreeable 
to many minds to see Venice in a process of solemn decay, than under 
the influence of a gradual recovery from desolation and poverty ; but 
there is little reason to believe that the material advantages Venice will 
derive from her railroads will in any great degree alter the appear- 
ance of that part of the town where most of its architectural beau- 
ties are concentrated; nor will Venice be less like its ancient self 
because its harbour is bristling with masts, and its piazzas crowded 
with merchants: the commercial restoration of Venice is all in its old 
spirit—it is essentially a place of traffic, and every thing that, like 
the railroad, tends to fill it with business and enrich it with mer- 
ehandise, is but a continuation of the work of the Dandolos and 


Moncenigos. Had the railroad not been continued into Venice, a 
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large warehousing and mercantile town would have arisen at the 
terminus, and Venice would have derived no advantage from what 
now promises to be the cause of a renewal of its pristine wealth, and 
thus of the preservation of its monumental splendour. 

Delightful, indeed, will it be to traverse the plain at the foot of the 
Alps without dust or annoyance; to fly, as it were, from the Duomo 
of Milan to the Campanile of St. Mark; to enjoy the richness of the 
country without the interminable length of poplar avenues; and to 
have for resting-stations the noble towns of Padua, Vicenza, and 
Verona. We fear it will be long before any complete system of rail- 
roads is organised in Italy, but those from Naples to Castel-a-Mare, 
and from Milan to Monza, are well managed and profitakle; lines are 
in process of construction from Florence to Leghorn, and from Lucca 
to Pisa; while a comprehensive scheme of lines in Sardinia is under 
consideration. 

If France, centralised as she is, be justified in her tardiness in 
establishing this means of communication, there would be much 
excuse for Germany, with all its separation of great and little 
states, even if hardly any thing had there been done to meet the wants 
of the time. Take up the map of Germany, and see how it is 
dissected into all sorts of strange shapes and fragments by its political 
relations, and you will wonder that so many necessary difficulties 
of separate interests have been already conquered, and that she 
is further advanced in the way of intermutual communication 
than any part of the world except England. From Berlin alone 
already issue railroads to Potsdam, to Stettin, to Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder ; besides the great line, which, diverging at Cothen, leads on the 
right to Magdeburg and Hanover, on the left to Leipzig, Dresden, 
and Altenburg ; the former of which branches is to be continued to 
the Rhine, —the latter to Frankfurt-on-the-Main in one direction, and 
in the other to Prague. 

In October, 1842, the King of Prussia addressed a rescript to his 
assembled states respecting the railroads of Prussia, and declared it 
most desirable that the continuations which we have already mentioned 
should be effected ; and that lines should be made to connect Berlin 
with Konigsberg, Danzig, and the Russian frontier on one side, with 
Breslau, Opfeln, and the Austrian frontier on the other; as also a 
cross line which should connect the two last, and should pass through 
Posen. The government refused to undertake the lines itself, but ex- 
pressed a willingness to guarantee the companies that should undertake 
these projects in the receipt of three and a half per cent. interest on 
the shares, the government taking a seventh of the shares, and by a 
gradual process of amortissement buying up ultimately the whole 
scheme. The means for this advance of interest were, if necessary, to 
be supplied by a re-imposition of the duty on salt, from which the 
country was just relieved. The states, after in vain urging the 
government to undertake the work at its own expense, consented to 
the terms; and at this moment, in addition to the twelve railroads 
that are open in Prussia, nine are in progress, five certain to’ be 
undertaken, and twenty-three seriously projected; the whole length 
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of those already open, in progress, and ready to be undertaken, is 
about sixteen hundred miles. It will not fail to be remarked that the 
small interest with which the projectors are here content, affords as 
strong a contrast to our speculations, as the desire to throw the whole 
onus on the government does to the energetic competition of our 
schemes ; but it is not improbable that that very competition, when 
the schemes are once realised, will reduce our profits to something 
like the continental level. 

: We have been so much accustomed to look merely at the immediate 
advantages and minuter comforts of railways, that we have rarely 
considered how great a change will be effected in the commercial and 
political world, when the great continental plans shall be realised, and 
Europe traversed by lines extending from sea to sea. The important 
preparation for the commercial union of Germany, which has been 
made by the Zollverein, is now to be followed up by these rapid 
means of free communication, which from their nature must render 
impossible the long continuance of any system of commercial restric- 
tions or vexatious police. The exchange of articles both of foreign 
import and home production through the whole of Germany, will be 
facilitated to a degree hitherto unimagined; and great efforts are 
making to keep the attention of the governments of that country fixed 
upon these great national ends, without allowing themselves to be 
diverted more than is absolutely necessary, by local claims, leading 
to deviations and circuitous routes. Time is little regarded on the Con- 
tinent in comparison with its value in England, but cheapness is prized 
and sought after, and it now appears to be certain that the shortest 
possible line between two points will in the end be the cheapest. It 
is also understood to be most important to have as few changes 
of carriages as possible, not only for the convenience of passengers, 
but on account of the damage suffered by the removal of goods 
from one vehicle to another. ‘The Austrian government appear to 
entertain on these subjects the largest and wisest views; in connect- 
ing Dresden with Prague they preferred a line parallel with the 
Moldau and the Elbe to one passing through a thickly peopled and 
manufacturing district of Bohemia, and which possesses no water 
communication, on the ground that, although the difference was not 
more than sixty miles (English), such a circuit should not be made on 
a great line intended to knit together the interests of distant countries, 
on account of any local or temporary considerations. But the Austrian 
undertaking of the chief importance to Europe is the line from Trieste 
to the frontiers of Silesia, to be continued from thence to the shores of 
the Baltic. Notwithstanding the immense natural difficulties to be 
surmounted, full half of the Austrian portion of this line is com- 
pleted: it passes from Trieste to Vienna, by Gratz and Liebach ; and 
how gigantic the labour must here have been may be imagined from 
the single fact that the lowest point of the mountain range of Lom- 
mering, which it necessarily traverses, is 2000 feet above the valley 
of the Miirz, along which it runs. From Vienna to the borders of 
Silesia the line is tolerably easy, going for a great part of the distance 
through the valley of the Manch: from the frontier to Breslau it will 
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follow the left bank of the Oder, then leaving that river to meet it 
again above Frankfurt, and thence by Kiistrin, Driesen, Schneide- 
miihl (the cradle of the new German-Catholic church), and by Bram- 
berg to Konigsberg and Danzig: it is intended that this enormous 
journey should be undertaken by passengers and goods without 
change of carriage. 

There can be little doubt that the admirable invention of Professor 
Wheatstone will be applied to all important lines of railway: he has 
already been applied to to superintend the construction of an electrical 
telegraph between Petersburg and Moscow ; and let only his inventive 
genius be brought to bear on the Austrian and Prussian undertaking, 
and a thought conceived on the shores of the Mediterranean will be 
instantaneously, without perception of time, expressed on the coast 
of the Baltic; a feat of human contrivance such as our wonderful age 
alone can regard without astonishment or incredulity. The strategical 
value of this line and its branches for the defence of Germany against 
the Eastern and Sclavonian ambition must also be regarded; and in 
this point of view there will probably be a concentration of the great 
German lines at Posen, as a central position, and one of great import- 
ance, both for defensive and offensive operations, in case of war in 
that quarter of Europe. 

In reviewing Continental railways, we must not overlook the lines 
leading from the Lake of Constance to the Eastern and Northern 
ocean. ‘The governments of Bavaria and Wirtemberg are here in 
competition : the former wishing the line to run from Lindau, by 
Augsburg and Nuremberg, to Bamberg, the latter desiring it to start 
from Friederichshafen, and reach Carlsruhe by Ulm and Stuttgart : in 
the first case the line would lead to Hamburg and Danzig by way of 
Leipzig, and to Bremen by way of Hanover, and in the second with 
Bremen, Antwerp, and Amsterdam, by way of Cassel. Both lines 
will, in all probability, be constructed, and there seems no reason why 
they should not, both, be advantageous and profitable : it will be neces- 
sary, also, to connect, by branch, the fortresses of Ulm and Rastath 
and the valleys of the Danube and the Rhine. 

The rails of the line already made from Basle to Heidelberg are 
further apart than those of any German railroad, which will render 
a change of carriages always necessary at Heidelberg, and cause no 
small inconvenience when the whole line is completed to the frontier 
of Holland. The question is now generally agitated, whether the 
continuation from Mayence to Cologne should be along the right or 
left bank of the Rhine: it has, indeed, been already begun from 
Cologne as far as Bonn on the left bank, which boasts all the 
chief towns on the line; and it is asserted by the advocates of this 
direction that no military advantage would be gained by having it 
on the right bank, for the railroad on the right bank could never be 
defended against the attack of an enemy who was master of the left ; 
this opinion, however, is strongly disputed, and it is not improbable 
that a middle course will be taken, viz. to use the left bank from 
Cologne to Coblentz, but the right from Coblentz to Mayence, where 
there are no towns of much more importance on-the one side than on 
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the other, and where the chief danger from French invasion might 
be looked for. 

There then will be the great German communications by railroad 
from North to South: the following from East to West are partly 
opened, partly in the act of construction, partly projected. 

Ist. The great line to which we have already alluded, when speak- 
ing of Prussia, which will intersect almost all the provinces of that 
federation, and tend to unite the distant and distinct subjects of that 
important power. The political value of this work cannot be over- 
rated: physically shaped as Prussia is, and composed of such frag- 
mentary elements, this great highroad, on each side of which the 
different provinces will be ranged, will not only bring together in 
various interesting relations the separate peoples who are gathered 
under the Prussian name, but will develope to an incalculable extent 
the internal resources of the nation. Extending in nearly a direct 
line from Aix-la-Chapelle to Konigsberg and Posen, it will traverse 
or communicate with every principal city of the monarchy. 

2d. The line from Silesia to the middle Rhine — probably from 
Breslau to Mayence, by Gorliz, Dresden, Leipzig, and Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main. The Thuringian portion of this line will not be so short 
as it might be, it having been decided that a circuit of fifty or sixty 
miles should be made to include Cassel, a decision which has caused 
much discontent. The military value of this line will be very great, 
from the facilities it will afford for the concentration of troops on the 
most important points of the Rhine. 

3d. The great line of the Danube—On the Austrian side, the 
portion from Raab to Linz is about to be commenced, but the con- 
tinuation of the line westward depends on the Bavarian government, 
which seems to hesitate between the line by Salzburg and Munich and 
that along the course of the Danube; the latter line would have the 
general advantage of connecting Linz, Passau, Regensburg, and In- 
golstadt with Ulm. A cross-line to Nirnberg by Amberg would 
also be most favourable to commerce of Germany, by carrying manu- 
factures to the countries of the Lower Danube and the Black Sea; and 
Bavaria would be a great gainer by the transit-trade. 

In conclusion, Germany has already about fifteen hundred miles 
(English) of railroad finished or undertaken ; we see how magnificent 
are the schemes projected, and under these circumstances the iron 
mines must be worked a great deal faster and better than they have 
hitherto been in that country, to keep English iron out of the market, 
even with the double duty upon it which the Zollverein have lately, 
so unwisely, imposed. 
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THE BEGGAR JACOB. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HERVEGH. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. 


THE vagrant Jacob died last night : 

And almost ere the morning rose 

They brought six planks and nail’d them tight — 
The best of beds for long repose. 


A tenement not over-gay — 
But, as upon the soldier’s bier 

Is laid the sword of many a fray, 
So let the beggar’s staff be here. 


That weapon faithful to his grasp, 
That good support for every mile, 
Till Death had orders to unclasp 
His hand, and let both rest awhile. 


He and the World of mutual care 
Were weary: lay him low at noon: 
And the luxurious spring may spare 
Some leaves or grass to hide him soon. 


His life had neither blame nor praise ; 
He only was a Man—a German ; 

No Poet names him in his lays, 

No priest prepares his funeral sermon. 


The penny thrown him in the sand 
From the proud carriage whirling by 
Was all that from his fatherland 

He got, except the leave to die. 
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Men spoke to him of Heaven, but they 
Themselves seem’d doubly fond of earth ; 
He thought they used the stones to pay 
The People’s debt for money’s worth. 


For he had felt his whole life long, 

How something was from some one due : 
And Poverty must needs be strong 

To bear the yoke of slavery too. ; 


Sleep well, poor naked human clay! 

Mind not the shroud they have forgotten—. 
There’s not a Prince, on God’s last day, 
Whose satin cerements won’t be rotten. 


FROM THE NORSE. 


O TREE of Igdrasil, deep-rooted down in Hela’s death-realms ; whose 
boughs fill all immensity, and reach to heaven. Tree of Existence, 
ever-growing, ever-dying ; mounting out of deep death-kingdoms, and 
deciduous returning thither ; old, oldest, yet ever new; another, yet 
the same. From the Fates at Mimer’s Well, deep watering thy lowest 
roots, up to me thy outmost leaf, one of thy million million leaves! 


Who shall express in human numbers, in words of man, thy many- 
voiced unfathomable music, storm-toned, which is the speech of gods! 
From of old thou wert; in the beginnings of the morning; when 


being first was. Lo I, I am of yesterday, and pass swiftly: how 
shall I speak or sing? 


Can I read this picture-writing of a world ; written letter to us from 
the gods? O earth, thou earth, my godlike mother, what art thou, who 
in such sort seemest, —green-mantled, rock-crowned, necklaced with 
diamond-glancing streams? To me, O divine mother, to me thou 
speakest: how shall I dare to comprehend thee? 


Comprehend the incomprehensible? Mark down in music-notes 
the great song of thunder and the tempests? What Human History, 
and the storm of nations in their paroxysm means? O Tree of Ex- 
istence, wide-waving are thy boughs ; wild-sounding, ever onward, out 
of old eternity : and all man’s speech is little, is dumb, and nothing! 


We will sit by the tombs of our fathers; we will sit silent, looking 
up at the firmament of heaven. Silent, for what word is there ? 
Silent they sleep there ; their overwearied dust reposing ; fruit which 
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the Life-tree of Immensity has dropped. They have done their speak- 
ing, their working, and enduring, and the sound they made is done; 
part of human history in eternity, unchangeable as the highest God. 


O fathers, O our fathers, that were alive in love, and sorrow, and 
sore labour, even as we! Deep now is such rest; most deep! The 
stars also rest. Loud are many things, and pass swiftly; but silent, 
changeless, are these two: the divine stars above us, the divine 
sepulchres below. Eternal stars, eternal spirits of our loved ones, All 
hail in silence; fit word of salutation there is none. 


And yet arise, O soul; to speak also is thy task. Unnumbered 
harmonies quiver through that tempest-tone of Igdrasil, like light- 
ning-streaks in the black of thunder,—as beautiful as they, as ter- 
rible as they. Canst thou not snatch a unison with some of them? 
Come, venture, dare: thy voice too becomes eternal, part of Ig- 
drasil, and of the stars and graves, and all treasuries of the gods. 


* * * * * * 


LUKE HANSELLIN’S HAMMER. 


BY ALFRED WHITEHEAD. 





NEARLY everything seemed old in the old city of C The walls, 
the churches, the gates, the towers, the inhabitants, were all very 
old. The latter might have begun to flourish about the time the first 
stone of the venerable cathedral was deposited in the presence of 
King Etheldred.. The old people of C were the oldest ever seen, 
and some of the very children appeared stricken in years on the day 
of their christening. Grandfathers and grandmothers were as plentiful 
as blackberries. Old images of saints, quite blind, and disabled in 
every limb by stress of time, were squeezed into little recesses at 
the corners of the several thoroughfares ; headless and noseless 
knights, with their legs crossed, and their feet trampling on the 
stony fleeces of certain mysterious lambkins, reposed in the vestibule 
of St. Mary’s; grotesque features grinned over doorways; carved 
enigmas greeted you at every turning; the quaint pump, called 
“ Miller’s Conduit,” immortalised a licensed vintner who munificently 
caused it to be erected at his own cost in the year of our Lord 1120; 
human bones and Roman coins were being constantly dug out of the 
Abbey gardens ; and, to sum up all, the famous Alfred was alleged to 
have concluded his plan for the recovery of his kingdom while con- 
fined, for committing an act of vagrancy, in the city roundhouse. 

C—— was not so large that individual peculiarity and character 








were lost in it, nor so small that the personal demerits of the respec- 
tive residents afforded the principal topic of popular discussion, 
There was a gravity, a mute sobriety about all the people, which 
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might be traced, perhaps, to the solid and sombre style of architecture 
to which from infancy (if the good people of C could be said to 
have been ever infants) their minds and eyes were habituated, and 
bore, as it were, a sort of sympathy. ‘The tradesmen cherished a 
certain monastic severity of visage: barbers there were not the 
barbers of all the rest of the world, pragmatically brisk and chatty ; 
no, upon their blocks “deliberation sat,” and serious composure 
directed the lathering brush and razor. ‘Two windmills, situated on 
an eminence overlooking the town, were the only apparently active 
agents in the vicinity ; for the barges that occasionally descended the 
river were mere burdens on the deliberate bosom of the tide, borne 
on sluggishly by the retarded current. But all over the city, at 
morn, at noon, at eve, at night, in spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter, was heard the sound of Luke Hansellin’s hammer, and it 
went—rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap ; rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap- 
tap. 

Luke Hansellin had a long nose, supporting a pair of heavy metal 
spectacles, through which darted a brace of eyes, grey and flashing. 
The lower part of his forehead overhung like the eaves of his own 
house, and was adorned with thick coarse bristles, projecting like the 
loose straws of an old thatched corn-rick. His shop abutted on the 
main street, which was a narrow long strip of nubbled pavement, 
interposing between two irregular lines of tumble-down edifices, with 
windows of all shapes and widths, and with the upper stories pushed 
out some feet beyond the basement. Everybody knew Luke Han- 
sellin, and everybody heard his hammer. From early dawn he was 
seen, a gaunt shape, by the side of a long chest, assiduously beating 
in small nails, which he arranged in black rows with the utmost 
rapidity and precision. A little sable cap perched pertly on one side 
of his head appeared mocking his lugubrious employment, and a 
Jambent smile, which occasionally burst out into a paroxysm of the 
risible muscles, played fitfully about his visage, whilst he prosecuted, 
with grim sedulity, his interesting occupation. At times he would 
convey the lid of one of his coffins, emblazoned with a glaring plate 
bearing the name, the years, and date of the demise of the future 
tenant, into one corner of his shop, and retreating to some distance, 
like a painter surveying his handiwork, regard it with an air of self- 
satisfied and complacent gratulation. In fine, Luke Hansellin was an 
undertaker, and he took delight in his craft. His lank jaws and 
cadaverous countenance rendered him, above all others, personally 
qualified to superintend the final offices of earthly solicitude towards 
the bygone, his tall lean anatomy being, from shoulder to heel, in no 
respect better furnished with fleshy proportions than the macerated 
-victims whose obsequies it was his business, and we may add his 
diversion, to regulate. The whistle of the husbandman at the tail of 
his plough, the merry stave of the home-returning woodman, the 
lusty ahoy-ho of the seaman weighing anchor, the cheerful hiss of the 
sturdy groom, the rollicking canzonet of a fusileer on furlough, were 
never more hearty than Luke Hansellin’s rub of the hands when one 
of his freeholds were ready for the reception of its occupant. But 
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there was one occasion when he laboured with even greater alacrity 
than he was wont, his hammer fell with even greater rapidity than 
usual, and with a surer smile; he allowed not the slightest intermis- 
sion to his work; he began and finished his job in one day ; he would 
not be interrupted ;—and on the following afternoon he interred his 
wife! His establishment was closed up at an earlier hour that even- 
ing; and he was observed, at an unseasonable period, stealing privily 
into his abode with a long-necked vessel, containing, it was supposed 
and reported, an alcoholic compound. 

The city claiming Luke for a native was the scene of about as much 
cunning and forestalling, pride and persecution, as other places of 
equal importance in the census. Every body was striving for him- 
self; and the race was not always who should outstrip the other in 
generous competition, but who, by tripping up or jolting against his 
opponents, should get hold of and run off with the golden apple. 
Luke Hansellin mingled little with the world around him ; he was too 
busily engaged in providing long homes for the departed to heed the 
pranks of the surviving. He was, moreover, a creature wrapped up 
in himself; the world and he had nothing incommon. A poor student 
was the only companion of his leisure ; and this youth he had taken to 
his bosom to keep his heart alive. Frankland was young, energetic, 
ambitious, and full of hope; Luke the contrary. The undertaker 
regarded alike the machinations of the vicious, the pomp of the opulent, 
and the vanities of the gay; but his pupil yearned for riches, that he 
might stand forth in the world in a light which all people respected, 
but which, as Luke informed him, was rarely found blending with the 
purer ray of genius or merit. 

Dull and monotonous as was the course of life rather followed than 
pursued by the good people of the city of C , yet occasions offered 
when feasts and capers entertained the saturnine burgesses, and made 
them sport. The great lord occasionally vouchsafed to announce his 
will that rejoicings should be made, a son having been born or come 
of age, or another year having descended upon his patrician shoulders. 
At these merry-makings heifers were roasted whole, Damons, with 
their hands tied behind them, plunged their visages in treacle to fetch 
up silver from the bottom of a basin, and Chloes raced for linen and 
flannel petticoats. The houses were decorated with banners, and car- 
riages containing the Duke and his family, succeeded by his domestics, 
paraded the highways. Damsels came from afar, all gaily clad, and 
the old mother gave out Tim’s best coat that he might with credit 
mingle in the country dance or revel in the jig. Lass and swain 
went whispering face to face-—old men skipped from their stools and 
frisked about without crutches— my Lord led off with Miss Susan of 
the Bull—my Lady poussetted with the farrier—the parson pledged 
to Farmer Ralph — and following out the text that the “lion shall lie 
down with the lamb,” the goose and the fox united, for the tenant 
hob-nobbed with his landlord’s attorney. All was merry; but above 
all the shouts of jollity and the honest roar of thoughtless mirth was 
distinctly heard the sound of Luke Hansellin’s hammer, going— 
rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap ; rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap. 
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Betrothed to a fair girl whose name was Sophia Maberley, the 
student we have mentioned as Luke’s companion was felicitated by 
the conviction that he entirely possessed her heart’s most constant 
thoughts and affection. Both were exceedingly poor, although 
rumours went abroad that Sophia’s father, at the time of his death, 
had money in the bank, and farmed some fifteen hundred acres. 
She was very young then, and remembered nothing of her early 
life but the vision of a kind and comely man who was accustomed to 
take her from her sleep, and weep over her, and kiss her; but he 
went away, and his place was supplied by an ill-favoured hag, in the 
shape of an aunt, who scowled on her and beat her whenever she in- 
quired about the missing apparition which was once so good to her. 
The nature of kindness she was soon enabled to comprehend, by con- 
trasting it with the cruelty she was doomed to endure at the hands of 
the people, her relations, who, as they said, “kept the slut from the 
workhouse,” subjecting her to the most harsh control, and degrading 
her to the condition of a mere menial. But better days were in store 
for her: at eight years of age, a lady, the widow of an officer in the 
army, who had lost her husband and three only sons in action, 
engaged her as her “little maid ;” and with her, the good, the meek, 
the mournful Mrs. Apsland, Sophia lived, first as attendant, and then 
as companion, up to the date of our narrative. ‘To Mrs. Apsland 
Sophia was indebted, not only for the protection of a friend and the 
refuge of a home, but for sound instruction in the most useful 
branches of education, and a pleasant proficiency in what are called 
accomplishments. She was sweet-tempered, quiet-footed, gentle- 
handed, calm, and rather pretty than handsome. Her hair was light 
auburn; her eye-brows were rather deeper shaded than her hair; 
her eyes were mild hazel; she was slender though full; fond of birds 
and domestic animals ; did every thing silently ; and the smile on her 
lips as she sat at needlework with her mistress, whom she loved, 
approached so near the very perfection of angelic loveliness, that 
Mrs. Apsland oftentime suspended her hemming for awhile, and, 
unseen, gazed on her fondly through her glasses, until the girl raised 
up her eyes, and then the old lady would smile in return, and say, 
‘‘ The Lord’s will be done, my maid!” and sigh, and resume her 
pastime. Sophia was not. quite happy; for though at first she had 
discouraged Edward Frankland, and declared she would inform her 
lady if he ventured to trespass beyond the garden wall on any future 
occasion, yet the youth had so frequently repented and repeated the 
offence, that all ordinary modes of expiation were totally superseded, 
and in pure mercy she concealed his temerity from her who on all 
other occasions was the mistress of her every thought and action. 

About half a mile from the little cottage occtpied by Mrs. Aps- 
land was the park lodge of a considerable estate, to which belonged a 
noble mansion just visible amongst the trees from the old high road, 
There resided Squire Maberley, Sophia’s uncle, who was a magistrate 
sitting at quarter-sessions, and having three fine daughters, who 
always held the plate at charitable collections, and were the first to 
introduce and circulate the London fashions every season amongst the 
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“ respectability” of the city of C These ladies, with their papa 
and mamma, looked down with profound contempt upon poor Sophy 
whenever they chanced to approach the church-porch together, for 
the little plain secluded pew allotted to Mrs. Apsland and her favourite 
was altogether despicable contrasted with the sky-blue cushions and 
yielding velvet hassocks adorning the close-curtained “ box” of the 
“ Maberleys of the Thorns.” Their “turn-out,” too, with liveries of 
green and gold, invariably collected a crowd of staring townspeople 
whenever they went shopping; and a big footman stalking behind 
them, with a silver-headed pole, when they went out walking, in« 
fallibly drew after them a concourse of urchins, who delighted to 
survey his flesh-coloured silks, and loved to throw themselves in his 
way with a view of rubbing their dirty physiognomies against the 
smooth plush of his radiant inexpressibles. But the climax of all the 
glories of the young gentlewomen of “ ‘The Thorns” partook of the 
parade and sparkle of a military spectacle. The 200th, changing 
quarters, were marching through the streets of the city, drums beat- 
ing, fifes screeching, trumpets blowing, bassoons grumbling, triangles 
clinking, cymbals clashing, bayonets glittering, swords jingling, feet 
tramping, and colours flying, when the Colonel cried “ Halt!” and up 
he went to the Miss Maberleys, who, gracefully grouped in an open 
carriage, were surveying the troops through opera-glasses. The 
gallant officer made a gesture, and several of the officers immediately 
joined him. ‘Then to have seen the proud eyes of the ladies as they 
glanced hither and thither, one dallying with the tassel of her parasol, 
another playing with her raven tresses, while a third, in transport, 
presented a moss-rose to the Major. Sappho crowned with laurel was 
a mere ovation ; this was a triumph. All the world and his wife were 
there to witness their exaltation. They were indisputably the belles 
of the place. Away went the military to the air of “ Zhe girls we 
leave behind us,” and a troop of mounted civilians pressed their 
chargers eagerly forward to escort the young ladies on their return to 
the Hall. Their father talked and shook hands with all the élite; 
and a small brass band, composed of three emaciated minstrels, com- 
mencing an obstreperous sort of ballad upon the retirement of the 
red-coated orchestra (with the remote design of causing the transfer 
of a few halfpence from other people’s pockets to their own), were 
forthwith stigmatised by the worthy justice of the peace as a trio of 
vile ragamuffins, seized upon, captured, and conveyed, with their 
dingy and dented bugles, into the presence of the constable. The 
scene was indeed most gay and animating; a great many invited a 
great many others to dinner; Sir Benjamin rode over an old widow 
woman, cursing her for being in the way; and everything went on as 
admirably as could be. But all this while, unheeded though heard, 
continued the ceaseless monotony of Luke Hansellin’s hammer—rap- 
tap-a-tap, rap-tap, tap-tap ; rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap. 

A twelvemonth had scarce elapsed after the above memorable event 
when news arrived of a great battle having been fought at some place 
with a prodigious name, in which the 200th sorely suffered ; and-dis- 
may: became despair when it was discovered that the chances of war 
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had scniititli jilted the three Miss Maberleys,: of ‘‘ The Thorns,” of 
every one of their lovers— Miss Jane of the Colonel, Miss Matilda of 
the Major, and Miss Euphemia of the senior Lieutenant, who was 
just about to purchase a captaincy, and had therefore saved a thou- 
sand pounds by having his brains blown out before the cheque could 
be drawn upon his London bankers. Abundance of tears was, of 
course, shed ; the young ladies never ceasing their sobs and lament- 
ations until company retired, renewing them again with profuse 
showers whenever the footman announced a condoling visitor. 

Squire Maberley, their father, had not always occupied the proud 
position to which he was then exalted. Many middle-aged people 
remembered him when a young man; and they, one and all, asserted 
that he invariably played second fiddle to his brother Robert, de- 
ceased, whose daughter they alleged was grievously misused; some, 
indeed, who had survived their discretion, absolutely averring, when 
stimulated by cordials, that “The Thorns” was no other than the 
rightful property of the pretty maiden, and confounding their buttons 
if some day she would not dash through the lodge gates in a carriage 
and six. Of course, there were different and divers opinions upon 
this subject, but all agreed that Torney Williams knew more of the 
matter than any other man in the country, the censorious not hesi- 
tating to put their own construction upon the fact, that Mr. Williams, 
from a mere pettifogger and wretched wrangler in the city police 
court, had enjoyed, for eighteen years, the cream of the legal business 
of the place, being town clerk, clerk to the guardians (which duties 
he discharged by substitute), clerk to the paving and lighting com- 
mittee, clerk to this, and clerk to that, and clerk to nearly all the 
turnpike trusts out of the city. Mr. Williams’s office was in Abbey 
Lane—a large red brick house to the right from the High Street, with 
green curtains at the lower windows, and a plate on the door with 
the name almost obliterated. The front entrance descended one step, 
and down that step, some twenty years before, had descended Mr. 
Vincent Maberley (not then besquired), to consult Mr. Williams upon 
some matters appertaining to the law. Mr. Maberley was in deep 
mourning for the loss of his brother, who had just died suddenly. 
Mr. Williams was lolling opposite, and looking steadfastly into the 
fire, when his patron knocked with his knuckles at the door of his 
private room, and, starting up with a surprised air of alacrity, he 
mollified his voice into a languishing and gentlemanly “Come in,” 
and, brushing up his hair, prepared to receive his visitor. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Maberley, looking eagerly towards the asteanny, 
“have you done it?” 

“ You see those ashes—the tinder. It zs done; ve burnt them. It’s 
all right,” replied ‘Williams, pointing to the grate, where the black- 
ened remains of certain papers were gradually letting out the sparks 
that still twinkled amongst them. 

“'Then all is sure, Williams—every thing, eh?” followed Mr. Ma- 
berley, gaily, after eying the embers. “ Your fortune is made, then ? 
Are the others ready ?” 

“ Not quite;. Ill send them up.this evening,” returned Williams, 
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looking thoughtful. ‘“ But I’ve been thinking two thousand pounds 
is too little for this business, sir. Give me three. I must demand 
it.” 

“Demand it? Well, you shall have it; but you must remember, 
Mr. Williams, that now, not only am I in your power as far as this 
estate is concerned, but you are in mine, even to the extent of the 
gibbet,” said Mr. Maberley, folding his arms, and smiling signifi- 
cantly. 

Williams shrank, and turned away. 

“Well, well,” continued Mr. Maberley, “let us not talk this way. 
You shall have the sum ; but be cautious. I can make you rich. But 
don’t attempt to dictate to me, Williams, or : 

J, sir, I,”—interrupted the attorney, in an apologetic tone, and 
passing his hands rapidly one over the other. 

* No matter,” rejoined the former. “Be cautious, I say again. 
Get the other papers ready; let me have them to-night. When you 
want your money you've only to speak. But no dictation ; I have 
treated you confidentially ; and if you act wisely you may be confi- 
dent of my countenance: if not, easily and indisputably as those 
documents were consumed will I consume you.” And laying his hand 
softly on the attorney’s shoulder, Mr. Maberley looked deliberately 
in his face until the lawyer’s eyes fell, and repeating “ Be cautious,” 
disappeared. : 

Williams stood for a moment entranced, and then slank into the 
chair in which he had been sitting before Mr. Maberley’s entrance, 
with the demeanour and look of a flagellated cur. On a sudden, 
leaping up, and trying the door that it was fast, and nobody listening, 
he drew forth some papers from the huge pocket of his dressing-gown, 
and beating them three or four times against the palm of his left 
hand, exclaimed, “ You be cautious, or—TI'll not be humbled too low 
—for you. Do you threaten me? Take care, my lord, or, as you 
say;” and binding the papers round and round with red tape, mut- 
tering the while, he unlocked a tin box at the side of the apartment, 
and another within it, and yet a third within that, in the latter of 
which he deposited the documents, relocking and restoring the two 
to their former place within the larger one, which he also carefully 
fastened. 

But all this came to pass nearly twenty years ago; since which Mr. 
Williams had become a great man, with the character withal of a 
very griping and penurious one. Edward Frankland, the student, 
doomed by ill-fortune to see all his industry and acquirements un- 
availing, occupied the post of principal clerk (although an admitted 
attorney himself) in Mr. Williams’ office, at a salary something less 
than the wages usually paid to a glazier’s foreman. Experience had 





, convinced him of the truth of what he had frequently read, namely, 


that neither shining parts, intelligence, nor perseverance, is worth 
much in the absence of interest and pecuniary pretension. Of a 
good family he had been left an orphan, and mankind had consist- 
ently shut their doors against him. He was proud and high-spirited, 
and when cast upon the world was in due time made acquainted 
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with the fact that his nativity was accompanied by no favourable 
circumstances, his horoscope distinguished by no pleasurable phe- 
nomena in the shape of silver spoons; at the time of his birth every 
one of the astrological Twelve Houses appear to have been let to 
respectable tenants ; and not a star in the ascendant was condescending 
or civil enough to accommodate him with a lodging. Arguing from 
his fate, however, he conjectured he was born under Saturn, who is 
said to preside over the destinies of all the sons and daughters of 
Miserrimus. Of a surety, calamity had brought him up by hand; 
and it was a marvel to all who knew his rearing that he had waxed 
into manhood without a curved spine, bowed legs, and two or three 
of his limbs distorted. Sophia “loved him for the dangers he had 
passed,” not less than for the perils he was prepared to encounter. 
Under Luke Hansellin’s roof Frankland had found a shelter and 
a refuge; and he regarded the old man with an intensity of affec- 
tion as fervent as that of a child for its father. Luke Hansellin had 
gathered philosophy from his trade. Youth, hope, love, he consi- 
dered scarce worth five minutes’ purchase. Wedded, before he be- 
came of age, to the playmate of his boyhood, he had been blessed with 
six sons and one daughter, and a wife (his first wife), a creature of 
excellent sense, and incomparably dutiful. His boys sprang up to 
youth, and two of them to manhood, all he could desire; the girl, 
like a blooming flower among the sturdier shrubs, flourished in virgin 
pride and beauty. Luke was proud of his family; and though his 
Letty’s tresses became sprinkled with grey, her eyes less dazzling, 
and her complexion less clear and roseate, he liked to hear his neigh- 
bours say she was a smart woman, though the compliment was gene- 
rally accompanied with a sly nod and a good-humoured expression of 
astonishment at what she could have seen in him to allure her into 
wedlock. ‘The chances of life at that time were decidedly in favour 
of his reaching a good old age, surrounded by his children. On the 
twentieth anniversary of his wedding-day the whole family sat down 
to dinner, nine of them; and that very morning Luke concluded ar- 
rangements for his two eldest sons to enter into business. The 
mortality of the city maintained a respectable and remunerative 
average; and what with sudden deaths now and then, oceasional ac- 
cidents, and the judicious cultivation by the physicians of a few 
contagious maladies, things went on thrivingly. - Luke, in point of 
fact, was well to do in the world; but in seven months from that 
period he was a lone man. One by one his lads dropped into the 
grave; his girl had better have so done earlier: his wife, worn out 
and broken-hearted, sank under their mutual afflictions, and one 
after the other they all disappeared. Luke looked around him, and 
they were gone; their names were all struck out on the fly-leaf of 
his old bible: and on counting up his years of life he found himself a 
widower and the survivor of his whole family at thirty-eight. Alone 
in the world, he took unto himself, in evil hour, his housekeeper to 
wife, who produced to him a multitudinous progeny of troubles and 
annoyances, but fortunately no heirs male or female successors to 
carry down to posterity the virtues of their unruly and obstreperous 
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dam, whose constitution held out so long, in spite of the potency of 
her constant draughts, that Luke began to despair of ever seeing the 
last of her, but was happily deprived of the society and comfort of 
his affectionate consort after thirty-two years of connubial bondage, 
during which time peace was never known to enter into his habita- 
tion. Luke, as we previously hinted, underwent this bereavement 
with consummate fortitude, solacing himself with liberal supplies of 
that cordial mixture which had lent its aid, though tardily, to relieve 
him of his objectionable helpmate. The tears Luke shed upon this 
occasion might have been decanted into a very minute vessel, and 
his sobs were far less sonorous than the laughter in which he immo- 
derately indulged. He never once thought of embalming her and 
preserving her remains in a glass case, nor, wrung with anguish, did 
he by any means invoke her shade; on the contrary, he committed 
her to the earth with the utmost alacrity, and never more cheerfully 
disbursed a pecuniary demand than when he liquidated the charges 
of the mutes and the sexton. His paroxysms of grief were neither 
ungovernable nor incessant; and as for the hair he tore out by the 
roots, it was hardly worth mentioning. 

To pride, parade, and pomp, there were no more disagreeable and 
inopportune associations than those inseparable from the rap-tap-a-rap, 
rap-tap, tap-tap, of Luke Hansellin’s hammer. Oppression occasionally 
held its hand when those sounds smote its ear. The mother upon the 
day of her child’s christening, when all her friends were about her, 
removed her baby’s hood, and looked in its face, and sighed, and drew 
nearer to her husband, hearing Luke at his work; and the bride and 
her groom, when the merry peal of bells was ringing, and, all in light 
raiment, the company thronged about the festive board in joy and 
hilarity, glanced, perhaps unconsciously, at each other, when, in an 
interval of mirth, rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap, reminded them of a 
more solemn ceremony. In sunshine, when horses and carriages were 
busiest in the streets, and the city of C was as full of life as it 
ever vouchsafed to admit, on market-days, or when the judges came 
on the circuit, Luke Hansellin’s hammer knew no intermission of 
labour ; and even early in the morning, when the grand jury and the 
gentry folks, their lordships, the sheriffs, and the two members, and 
the pleasure-exhausted sons and daughters of prosperity, broke up the 
entertainments of the assize ball (and the friendless felon turned on 
his prison straw), still rapidly went on the old man’s clatter, and the 
jaded damsels drew their shawls about them, and felt cold in their 
trinkets and finery. But it was otherwise with others. To some 
that hammer told of hope and peace; and wan shapes looked in at 
Hansellin’s doorway, coveting the resting-place preparing for another. 

One evening Edward Frankland had just returned from the office, 
bringing tidings of the sudden indisposition of Mr. Williams, his prin- 
cipal, when a maid-servant appeared at Luke Hansellin’s shop, beseech- 
ing Luke’s presence, in the name of her master, at Mr. Williams’ house 
immediately. Conjecture was quite at fault as to the meaning of this 
summons; but taking Frankland’s advice, Luke threw off his apron, 
hurried on his coat, and hastened away. He found Mr. Williams in 
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his private room, a doctor at his side, and a basin containing a large 
quantity of blood on the table. He had just been bled till he fainted, 
and he was looking about him with that uncertain expression in his 
eyes common to persons on such occasions. Observing Luke, he mo- 
tioned the doctor to retire, and, pointing to a chair intimated a wish 
that Luke would be seated. 

“ Surely he is going to give me an order for his coffin,” thought 
Luke ; but he was mistaken. 

“Mr. Hansellin,” said the attorney, pressing an orange to his 
parched lips, “I owe you a debt of gratitude which I am anxious to 
acknowledge before it is too late; and through you I desire to make 
reparation to an innocent being whom, at the instigation of a villain, 
I have foully wronged. I may not live till morning !” 

Luke listened attentively, and perceiving the attorney pointed to a 
bunch of keys, reached them to him without saying a word. 

“This key,” proceeded Mr. Williams, “will open that box, and two 
others within it, one in the other. You will find some papers in the 
inner box of all. Unlock them, and take out the papers.” 

Luke did as he was told, in silence, and produced the papers as he 
was directed. 

“ That night I never shall forget,” said Mr. Williams. “ These 
papers I should have burnt. They belonged to the late Mr. Maberley, 
the squire’s brother, Sophia Maberley’s father.” 

Luke drew his chair nearer. “ Yes, sir, yes.” 

“ You must divulge no particle of what I tell you till I am no 
more. Why I tell you, you shall briefly know. ‘'The Thorns,’ and 
all the property ‘about it, demised to the elder Mr. Maberley by no 
relative, but a friend, and here bequeathed to his only daughter, 
Sophia, under trust of Squire Maberley and another, since dead, be- 
longs to no one but that girl.” 

Luke clasped his hands, and exclaiming, “ Merciful God! how are 
things brought to light,” started up, and strode about the apartment 
for some minutes, uttering plaintive noises resembling something be: 
tween sobbing and laughter. 

‘“¢ T was to have burnt the deed, I say—was promised and received 
three thousand pounds for consuming it—but did not consume it; for 
at the moment that I held it dangling above the embers, and was about 
to extinguish.the poor girl’s claim for ever, I heard the sound of your 
hammer, and it touched me; for I thought of that final state, to which 
I am now approaching, when Hansellin’s hammer would beat its 
changes on my coffin, and I relented. I only did part of justice then 
by not destroying this document. Take it, and do the rest. I heard 
your hammer but this moment, and I then resolved to clear my breast 
to you.” Exhausted by his efforts to speak, the attorney sank back 
in his chair, and upon the doctor being called in, was found insensible. 
Hansellin rolled together the parchments, and thrusting them in his 
bosom, between his shirt and waistcoat, buttoning his oot tightly over 
them, disappeared. 

The following was a sunless day, succeeded by a aul cold autumnal 


evening. No rain had fallen, though the clouds had been lowering 
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since the morning. From the city of C——, over the moor, the road ' 
could be seen for a great distance, covered with light dust and wheel- 
marks, suggestive of sundry musings to the meditative wanderer. 
Here and there lights were beginning to appear in the distant cottage 
windows, and the clumps of trees that skirted the moor began to fill 
up the vast interstices of their leaves with solid darkness, until they 
assumed the appearance of a mass of gloom. The mists scudded 
rapidly, now and then a drop fell, but the wind, rising, dissipated 
the collecting vapours. A house-dog barking, or the shrill and 
grating discord of a rusted well-handle, employed in winding up 
the tardy bucket, were all the noises that interrupted silence. The 
solitariness of the scene was too much even for solitude, and the 
soul yearned for the companionship of towns. But presently the 
sound of wheels was heard, increasing and increasing, nearer and 
nearer, until a handsome travelling carriage with four horses came 
dashing by, on the last stage from London to “The Thorns.” The 
ladies within were laughing merrily, but a middle-aged, well-looking, 
gentlemanly man, habited in a white great coat, and a white hat with 
a crape band, was leaning back moodily, his arms folded, and was 
apparently in deep thought. The last milestone was the third from 
the city, and intimated that they were within a mile and a half of the 
lodge. They were now in sight of Mrs. Apsland’s cottage, and the 
conversation of the ladies immediately turned upon the surprise and 
astonishment their cousin Sophia, in her plain printed calico gown, 
would infallibly evince if suddenly introduced to the gay salons of 
London, which they, on the contrary, were just leaving, to recruit 
themselves, after indulging in the paradisaical enjoyments of “the 
season.” There was something singularly untidy, however, about 
Mrs. Apsland’s cottage. ‘The green fence was torn down, the garden 
trampled and heaped together. ‘This they could see, even in the 
dusk, as the carriage drew up at the park gates. 

The footman, alighting, rang long and lustily at the great bell, 
which was suspended on one side of the lodge, and was accustomed 
to summon the porter, but no porter on this occasion presented him- 
self. Again and again the same clamorous application was repeated, 
with no better success ; until Squire Maberley, worked up into a state 
of intense anger, leaped from the carriage, and, trying the entrance 
for foot-passengers, found it open. Chafed with rage, he knocked 
violently at the lodge door, but echo was his only answer. Proceeding 
up the path, he then directed his steps to the mansion, and was aston- 
ished to find it beautifully illuminated within, and the lawn fantastically 
ornamented with a commodious tent, beneath which was collected 
a crowd of persons, who were listening to Luke Hansellin in the act 
of executing a bravura, which was no sooner concluded than a fellow 
jumped upon the table, and brandishing a goblet, gave in a loud 
voice “ Success to our lady of The ‘Thorns, Sophia Maberley ;” upon 
which the most vociferous shouting rent the air, continuing for some 
minutes, and pf®bably intended to continue longer, but that a buzz 
went suddenly circulating through the assembly, and several voices 
cried “the Squire!” “the Squire!” In a moment all was silent; 
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and Luke Hansellin, in reply to the demand of Mr. Maberley, “ What 
is all this, fellow? What do you here in my house and grounds?” 
advanced to the justice of the peace, and leading him aside, whispered 
*‘ Williams is dead, and has confessed. The papers you supposed 
were burnt are in possession of your niece. Retire, while you may, 
without insult ;” and waving the people away, who were beginning 
to practise a popular mode of notifying their disapproval of men 
or things, he accompanied the conscience-striken and bewildered 
squire to the gates, with a recommendation that he should drive to an 
hotel for the night, until every thing could be explained to his satis- 
faction. ‘The great people of “The Thorns” reposed that night at 
the “Original Red Lion.” 

The truth of the matter was, Luke Hansellin had made no secret 
of the information and authority he had received from Mr. Williams 
immediately intelligence had arrived of the demise of that gentleman, 
which took place about two hours after his interview with the under- 
taker. Getting wind, wildfire furnishes but an inefficient image to 
represent the expedition with which the news was disseminated. 
Luke’s shop was besieged, and the throng increasing, it was found 
expedient to accede to their tumultuous demand, which was, that they 
should be instantly conducted by Frankland or Luke himself to the 
residence of the pretty heiress, and there be permitted to express 
their congratulations after their own fashion. Arrived, a bonfire was 
projected, and the palings were pulled down, as we have described. 
Enthusiasm was the order of the day. Sophia and her good pro- 
tectress, alarmed at first, were escorted in triumph to the hall. The 
sSquire’s servants capitulated at once, delivering up the keys and pos- 
session with the utmost alacrity, accompanied with voluble expressions 
of wonder not unmingled with satisfaction. ‘The whole of that night 
and the following day, even to the hour when the Squire announced 
his arrival, were given up to merry-making and festivity. But the 
tender heart of Sophia was sorrowful for her relatives, and as soon as 
she heard of the unceremonious manner in which they had been dis- 
missed, she commissioned Frankland to wait upon them, and invite 
them to take up their residence at the mansion, her comfort requiring 
no larger establishment than Mrs. Apsland’s cottage. It was found 
impossible, however, under the circumstances to deliver this message 
until the following morning, when, upon making enquiry at the hotel, 
Frankland was given to understand that the Squire and the ladies 
had departed in a post-chaise, before sunrise, direct for the metropolis. 
Further traces of them were for some time lost, until credible infor- 
mation reached England that Mr. Maberley was still in good plumage 
on the other side of the Atlantic, having “gained golden opinions of 
all sorts of men” by being the first to suggest the principle of “re- 
pudiation” to the honourable state of Pennsylvania. Miss Euphemia 
espoused a very considerable proprietor of black stock in the shape of 
negroes, and brown stock in the shape of tobacco; Miss Jane was 
“bought in” by her father against two bidders ; gad Miss Matilda 
eloped with a colonel at New York, who, with every other qualifica- 


tion of a gentleman, had the additional good sense to unite himself to 
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one who possessed every requisite of a wife but industry, cheerfulness, 
economy, generosity, and good temper. 

Sophia, in due course of time, became Mrs. Frankland, and “'The 
Thorns” a temple of goodness and benevolence. Mrs. Apsland still 
survives ; but the coffin-maker has gone to his account, leaving this 
admonitory exhortation to his youthful friends, and all within range 
of his influence, that they should live as though they constantly heard 
Luke Hansellin’s hammer going —rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap ; 
rap-tap-a-rap, rap-tap, tap-tap. 


GOOD DEEDS SELF-REWARDING. 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


“ Qur neighbour’s gate,” an old man said, 
All anxiously upon his bed, 

* Stood open wide, yet when I pass’d 

At eve, I did not make it fast. 


“Some evil, or some careless folk 
So left it,” he continuing spoke : 

“* And all his cattle ere the morn 

Will revel in his standing corn. 


‘“‘ How could I pass it thus, and see ? 
And yet, the thing concerns not me: 
The Man is absent, but his men 
Should stop all mischief there and then. 


*¢ And so they might, and all be well: 
I trust ’tis so, but cannot tell : 

I trust — and yet that corn is bread 
Wherewith the hungry must be fed. 


“This autumn night the air is chill: 
With hoar-frost white are dale and hill: 
And night-air is a thing to dread : 

Afid I am old and warm in bed. 
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“ And yet it were a grievous loss, 

All that fine corn to Farmer Moss.” 
As thus the old man thought and said, 
He sigh’d, and tumbled in his bed. 


“ Well, surely sleep has left these eyes,” — 
The old man groan’d, “I e’en must rise.” 
For, in despite of age and frost, 

He felt the corn should not be lost. 


“1 e’en must rise, let what will come: 
That crop is worth a serious sum: 
Yet, pause a moment, let me see, 
Would surly Moss do so by me? 


“Did he not pound my sheep — and fell 
The tree so priz’d above our well — 

And stopp’d the village-road? The Man 
Still does what worthless mortal can.” 


Uprising to the gate he went, 

Safe made it, and return’d content : 
Return’d content, and somewhat more — 
And slept, where slept he not before. 


Thenceforth when came that deed to mind, 
It left a pleasant sense behind : 

As violets which have long been dead, 
Surviving sweetness round them shed. 
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ELINOR’S PILGRIMAGE. 
A TALE OF THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH. 


A PLEASANT and a stirring scene did the pretty village of North 
Mims display, as the bright spring-tide morning broke forth. Pea- 
sants in best array, streaming in from the neighbouring hamlets ; 
merry groups in holiday garb, and wearing holiday faces, gathered in 
knots by the road-side ; the morrice-dancers gay with silken streamers, 
silver bells, and parti-coloured kerchiefs, taking their stand on the 
green; while up and down, fully impressed with the dignity of their 
office, though joining right willingly in the merry converse, stalked 
the javelin men, the tallest yeomen of the neighbouring county, all 
dressed in blue coats and crimson scarves, awaiting the orders of the 
sheriff, who, surrounded by the neighbouring “ gentlemen of worship,” 
sat on his gallant white steed at the foot of the old stone cross, over- 
shadowed by the broad banner that flung out its rich blazonry from 
the summit. | 

A stirring morning was this, and no wonder, for the Queen’s High- 
ness was on her progress toward the mansion of her trusty Chancellor, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, at Gorhambury ; and she would come along this 
very road, and through that very village, where the sheriff and his 
men were to meet her, and conduct her into Hertfordshire. More- 
over, it was said, that to do honour to a worshipful old knight, Sir 
Joscelin Derham, owner of Derham Hall, the Queen’s Highness would 
stop, and take refreshment there, previously to passing onward ; so, 
in accordance with the custom of the times, a splendid pageant had 
been prepared. 

Right afore the gate, well guarded by blue-coated serving men, 
stood a stout forester in green plush, with a marvellously outlandish 
cap of green satin, adorned with oak-leaves, and grasping an hercu- 
lean club, twined about with ivy, as the representative of the god 
Sylvanus, while beside him, in coat of Lincoln green, and bearing 
his trusty bow, stood old England’s cherished hero— the transcript 
of her bold peasantry, even as king Arthur was of her courteous and 
valiant knights—bold Robin Hood. Just withinside the gate, and 
just visible to the admiring crowd, stood the goddess Diana, resplen- 
dent in white damask and cloth of gold, surrounded by a bevy of 
wood-nymphs, in green kirtles and scarlet bodices; while Maid Ma- 
rian, in gown of Coventry blue, and coif and apron white as snow, 
stood, posy, in hand, casting many a wondering look at her classic com- 
panion. Just behind, seated on the greensward, carefully conning 
over the speech which he was to deliver in the presence of royalty, 
was Mercury, attired in blue satin doublet lined with cloth of gold, 
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and wearing a cap adorned with indubitable goose-quills, arranged 
in the form of wings, while in strange confusion around stood “ sal- 
vage men,” with huge clubs, and little children with marvellously 
shining wings, as angels or cupids, just as the taste for the legendary 
or the classical might predominate. A strange and almost ludicrous, 
though a gay scene, was this, if viewed by the cold eye of reason, full 
of extravagancies and anachronisms, and sins against costume and 
keeping ; and how would its apparent childishness have aroused the 
scorn of many a modern critic? But the age of Elizabeth—that glo- 
rious era—was no age of minute and carping criticism. The spirit 
of poetry was abroad, and men strong in poet-faith followed where- 
ever she led, and believed whatever she told. What was incongruity 
to them? Each quaint and formal personification told its own bright 
tale of poetry, each far-fetched allegory became to them a living 
lesson; for imagination was there, harmonising the incongruous, 
beautifying the mean, and glorifying with its own bright hues even 
plush and whalebone. 

Just withoutside the village, so near to Derham Hall that the loud 
exclamations of wonder and delight of the waiting crowd could be 
distinctly heard, stood a low hostel, almost hidden from view by 
shrouding beech-trees; and while in the front room a number of 
peasants were sitting taking refreshment in the inner room, on a 
low bed a young maiden lay sleeping, —yes, there she lay soundly 
sleeping, although there was laughter and loud converse so near, al- 
though the slant beams of the early sun were peeping in through the 
lattice, gilding her long tresses, and almost falling on the heavy 
eyelids. 

It was evident that the mistress of the hostel was interested in the 
sleeper, for she stole again and again to the room, and gazed earnestly 
upon her. At length she beckoned an old crone who had just en- 
tered, distaff in hand, although all around were keeping holiday, and 
again cautiously opening the door, entered, followed by the old 
woman. 

“ She came here last night, weary and footsore,” whispered the 
mistress of the hostel, “and asked for a night’s lodging, as she was 
bound for London. I asked her for what; but she shook her head as 
though loath to speak. At length she said she was bound on pil- 
grimage, and that she had come a long and weary way; but what- 
ever befel her she must fulfil her vow.” 

“She is none of the common folk,” said the old woman, leaning 
over the sleeper, and attentively looking at the small white hand 
which was pressed tightly on the bosom ; “these fingers never did 
drudgery. No, no, silk-work and broidery, and such like.” 

‘“‘ But look there,” whispered the mistress of the hostel, “ what doth 
she hold so tightly even in sleep? It is tied round her neck by a 
black ribbon: St. Mary! an’ it should be a reliquary !” 

“ Poor maiden, poor maiden, perchance so,” replied the old woman ; 
“but did she say aught whereby it might be told she was one 
of us ?” 

“Nay, she was so very close, and moreover would scarcely have 
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said a word about pilgrimage had I not asked her what time she 
would be wakened; when she said ‘ Alas! early ; and Heaven grant 
me strength to fulfil my pilgrimage.’ Poor maiden, she was so sorely 
wearied, that even now I have not the heart to call her.” 

“Said she aught from whence she came? ‘These are well-worn 
and travel-soiled,” continued the old woman, taking up the shoes that 
stood beside the bed; “and they belong to no common folk. Per- 
chance she’s a well-born lady, and hath taken on herself the vow of 
pilgrimage. She is in mourning, you see.” 

* But, good Ursula, the good old times are past ; and what lady dare 
now go on pilgrimage ?” 

“ Ah! more than ye wot: have we not need to pray the saints for 
her who is in duress and sorrow; while she, who holds her place is 
coming with knights and nobles, and with crown on her brow? 
Sathanas, confound her!” 

“ Hush, hush, good Ursula—holy saints guard us!—-but, then you 
think it likely that this poor maiden may be really one of us? Sweet 
lady! would that I had known it; but she was strangely close.” 

* No wonder, Audrey; doth a lady go on pilgrimage for pleasure 
or show? No, no; so therefore she dresses meanly, and lodges in 
poor men’s houses; and, as to caution—saints! look but at the laws 
against us. Dare you, Audrey, tell the parson that Father Andrew 
shrived you last Shrovetide? or the justices that you are a papist, as 
the name goes?” 

“ Our sweet lady knows well I dare not,” answered the mistress of 
the hostel; “but whither now, think you, can this poor lady be 

oing ?” 
Oe Oh! to the shrine —the place where it was, 1 should rather say,— 
of blessed St. Thomas of Canterbury, mayhap. ’T'was a great place 
of pilgrimage in my young days, ere our churches were spoiled, and 
holy men cast out to beg their bread by that woman’s accursed 
ather.” : 

“Peace, good Ursula, peace, I pray you; I know not who is 
yonder. Well, the holy saints must have kept especial watch over 
her, to have brought her so far in safety. And look now, how her 
lips are moving.” 

“ Ay, praying even in her sleep — and there her hand moves; ’tis 
a little bag that she hath round her neck — some holy relic is there, 
doubtless.” 

The old woman had scarcely whispered these words when the 
heavy eyelids unclosed, and the awakened maiden started, and looked 
anxiously round. ‘ Where am 1?” said she. 

*‘ Quite safe, ladybird, in Audrey Marston’s poor hostel,” said the 
mistress ; “ but rest awhile longer, the sun is but just up.” 

The maiden shook her head. “Oh, no, I have many miles to go.” 

“To London ?” enquired old Ursula. 

“Yes,” was the answer, but it was made as though in a dream. 

“Poor maiden, what can she be going there for?” whispered 
Audrey Marston as the couple left the room. 

“Tl tell you,” replied old Ursula, drawing her away toward the 
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door. ‘Saw you not how she started when she awoke, and with 
what fear she looked at us, and clutched the bag round her neck? 
Depend on’t, in that is somewhat which the high and mighty Elizabeth 
would well like to see, — ay, and give unclipt sovereigns by the hun- 
dred to possess. I'll warrant me,” continued the old woman, lowering 
her voice as though she feared the very walls might listen, “ ’tis a 
pacquet from Tutbury.” 

“Saints speed her with it then!” exclaimed Audrey, who, in 
common with nearly all her brethren in faith, viewed Mary of Scot- 
land as their rightful queen, and Elizabeth as an illegitimate usurper ; 
“but, poor young maiden, what a dangerous errand !” 

“ Ay, dangerous enow, for Father Parsons, even if now in Lon- 
don, is forced to play at hide-and-seek ; and Father Campion was not 
to come untilsummer. But there are plenty to aid her ; —moreover, 
who would suspect a. young maiden? and even should she be sus- 
pected, and even should she be discovered, is it nought to win the 
crown of martyrdom?” cried the enthusiastic old woman, snatching 
a concealed cross from her bosom, and kissing it with transport. 

Meanwhile the young maiden arose, and dressed, and carefully 
packing up the little bundle she carried, wrapt herself in her cloak, 
and proceeded to the kitchen, where the bowl of porridge, the usual 
breakfast of the peasantry, was placed before her. She was evidently 
unwilling to converse, although she answered the questions cautiously 
addressed to her by old Ursula with courtesy; then drawing the 
hood closely over her face, and slipping into the hostess’s unwilling 
hand the groat in payment for her poor lodging, set forth again. 

“Stop one moment,” cried old Ursula, hastily snatching up her 
erutch-stick, and hobbling after her. The maiden looked back, 
and stopped. 

“‘ My fair maiden,” said Ursula, “you have doubtless friends to 
meet in London, but should you not reach so far ere night, I will tell 
you of a safe lodging —the Rose and Pomegranate, just this side 
Highgate. A widow woman keeps it; tell her you were sent 
thither by old Ursula Weston, and in whatever she can aid you, 
she will.” 


“¢ Many thanks, good mother, for your kindness to a stranger,” said 
the young maiden. 

“Nay, thank me not, lady-bird— heaven grant success to your 
errand,” cried the old woman hastily catching her hand and kissing it. 
“Farewell!” 

Onward went the young maiden, looking neither at pageant nor 
merry company, onward with downcast eyes, and brow on which a 
strange weight of sorrow seemed to lie, for one so young; and old 
Ursula watched her until distance hid her from her sight, and then, 
with prayers to her name-sake saint for the success of that cause to 
which in her. youth she had been devoted, she returned to the hostel, 
and resumed her distaff. 

Ere long, loud and prolonged shouts, and the distant tramp of many 
horses, told the approach of the Queen’s Highness, and out poured 
the eager company from the hostel to gaze, and to join in the acclama- 
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tions ; all save old Ursula, who sat spinning, and following in imagi- 
nation the journey of the unknown maiden. At the gate of Derham 
Hall, the rich velvet and cloth of gold carroch stopt, and leaning on 
the arm of “the grave lord keeper,” Elizabeth, the great Elizabeth, 
descended the steps, and bowed courteously to “her loving and right 
loyal subjects,” and greeted with a pleasant smile the aged master and 
mistress of the hall, who knelt reverently before her, while Mercury 
advanced, and waving his caduceus, recited his verses, and the motley 
assembly of gods and goddesses, and angels, and foresters, bowed, 
and curtsied, and knelt around, in most admired confusion. 

While the long speech, so full of quaint antitheses, was being 
spoken, and whilst the still gathering crowd were pressing yet closer 
to catch a glimpse of that queen who was dear to them, not because 
“her whole bright story was written in the language of beauty,” as 
god Mercury declared, but because under her wise and vigorous rule, 
the name and the fame of England had gone forth to the ends of 
the earth, old Ursula, now the sole occupant of the lately crowded 
hostel, sat plying her distaff, but with eye and ear open to the 
slightest sight or sound. ‘There were three low taps at the back . 
door, and in answer to the apparently expected summons, the old 
woman coughed thrice; four taps were then heard, and after a pause 
the door cautiously opened, and a man with a large burthen strapped 
on his back, and bearing a long iron-shod walking staff, entered with 
the words of benediction, “ Pax vobiscum.” 

The old woman flung aside her distaff, and threw herself on her 
knees before the disguised priest, and then rising, aided him in taking 
off the pedlar’s pack, which had enabled him to wander in safety 
through so many counties, and gain access to so many houses which 
otherwise would have been closed in fear against him. 

“ Any news from yonder,” asked old Ursula, pointing with her 
finger towards the north. 

“ Little save of grief and sorrow—but still, some hope from 
beyond seas.” 

*“ Saints aid us! but Father Andrew, somewhat methinks is in 
hand. A maiden, soothly fair, came here last night, and asked for 
lodging ; she was shrewdly cautious, but perchance knowing that 
Audrey was of the true religion (else wherefore should she have 
come to this house?) she said somewhat that she was on pilgrimage. 
She hath a little bag tied round her neck, and even when sleeping 
her thoughts seemed fixed on it, for she clutched it tightly. What 
think you? May she not be some messenger from yonder ?” 

“ Perchance so: ’tis said three young maidens of good family in 
Staffordshire have taken a vow to aid our poor prisoner, even though 
they die for it.” 

* The blessing of the saints be upon them!” cried the old woman 
clasping her hands; “ay, doubtless she is one.” 

“ Our Lady grant she may be cautious,” said Father Andrew, after 
an anxious pause ; “for as I came through St. Alban’s this morning, 
there was talk (would I had been more attentive to it!) that the 
mayor had just made some discovery, and that he was going forth- 
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with to send off to the council, not choosing even to wait till the 
Queen should come. Would I had listened to the prosing old fool 
who would gladly have told me, for now I remember there was some- 
what said about a young woman in a grey cloak and hood who passed 
through the night before. Would that I had but enquired about it !” 

“ Oh, would that you had, Father Andrew, or that some one could 
warn her. I prayed her to rest at the Rose and Pomegranate, if she 
could not reach London to-night. Might we not find some trusty 
messenger to warn her, for she wears a grey cloak and hood.” 

“T would go thither myself, but Master Topcliffe is in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even with pack and walking-staff, I could not disguise 
myself from that most cunning of foxes—Sathanas confound him! 
But hush.” 

The guests who had quitted the little hostel were now returning, 
and among them Audrey, loud in her admiration of the splendour of 
the pageant and condescension of the Queen. She nodded familiarly 
to Father Andrew, as though he had been a mere pedlar; prayed him 
to take a horn of ale in honour of this joyful occasion, and when he, 
begging her and old Ursula to join him, tossed off the full measure 
to the health and prosperity of the Queen, little did any one suspect 
that it was not her who was now proceeding onward with royal pomp, 
but the captive at Tutbury Castle, whom they meant. 

Meanwhile slowly toiled the poor maiden onward, stopping awhile 
to rest, and then resuming her long and weary way. Slowly, slowly 
she went, until noontide bade her stop in one of the wayside hostels, 
and partake the simple fare of its inmates. Long she rested there, 
and the sun was beginning to decline ere she again set forth; and 
even now she had not reached Whetstone: how should she arrive 
at Highgate that night. Still onward, onward she toiled, and pressed 
her hand on her bosom as though the touch of that mysterious pacquet 
seemed to endue her with fresh strength. “O that I might but fulfil 
my vow!” said she, and onward and onward she went, but with fast 
failing strength. : 


The speech of the sheriff as she passed the boundary line of the 
two counties, the long address of the mayor of St. Alban’s, when the 
keys of that most ancient city were presented, the choice hexameters 
that welcomed her at the outer gate of Gorhambury, and the neat and 
elegant compliments pronounced by the second son of her highly 
honoured host, Sir Nicholas Bacon, in the character of Apollo, were 
all at length over; and Elizabeth, well pleased that they were so, 
seated herself beneath the rich cloth of estate in the great hall, and 
received from her kneeling Chancellor the golden cup, of which he 
himself had just taken the assay, while his lady, likewise reverently 
kneeling, presented comfit cakes on a richly chased gold salver. 

“Many thanks, my kind host and hostess,” said Elizabeth with 
her most pleasant smile; “ after being so long entertained with 
sugared speeches, I am fain to solace myself with somewhat more 
substantial than ‘ winged words,’ as the brave old Greek poet saith; 
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though you, my young Apollo, sounded your lyre so sweetly, that I 
could fain have listened longer.” 

The boy to whom this compliment was addressed, and who now 
knelt beside his well-pleased mother, smiled proudly. “The genial 
influence of the sun causeth Memnon’s statue, though cold stone, to 
break forth into melody; how much rather will not the rays of our 
sun cause the skilless harp to sound,” was the eager reply. 

“ A courtier already, Master Francis,” said Elizabeth smiling on 
the boy, who with glowing cheek and brightening eye looked earn- 
estly in her face, “and a poet too: well done my little Lord Chan- 
ceellor.” 

“What ought he not to become, to whom Elizabeth saith ‘well 
done?’” replied the boy with proud exultation. “ That word, great 
Queen, shall cheer me onward until all lands shall learn my name.’ 

Again the Queen smiled, as she passed her hand across his thick 
ringlets, while the mother cast an anxious but proud look on her 
favourite son—happy im after years.to behold his wide-spreading 
fame, happier to have died ere the name of Francis Bacon was linked 
with the story of his disgraceful downfal. 

“‘But my young cup-bearer, where is he?” continued Elizabeth 
looking round, as she replaced the rich golden cup in the hand of her 
Chancellor, “and Sir Thomas Gresham too? ” 

“ They were ever wont to keep time, the worthy knight specially,” 
said Burghley, who occupied his usual station beside the Queen's 
chair; “ pray Heaven no evil hath chanced to them !” 

“ Ay, truly,” cried Elizabeth, “for I know not which I could 
best spare, my young poet Astrophel, or my princely merchant.” 

“'The merchant is safe enow, Ill warrant,” said a haughty-look- 
ing young man, Lord Talbot; “but as for the poet, unless he be 
under better guidance than his own, he may be wandering over some 
common in search of adventures, or bewildered in some wood, and 
believing it to be fairy-land.” 

“It is not given to every one to see fairy-land,” said a plainly 
dressed, modest young man. 

“T believe you, Master Spenser,” replied the young nobleman 
scornfully, “ay, fully, poet though you be; but fairy-land is an un- 
substantial realm, —a land of mists and clouds.” 

“OQ! of no mists, no clouds, or if clouds, brighter than the brightest 
sunlight earth can show,” cried the young poet. 

** Alas! Master Spenser,” said Burghley, smiling kindly,” I would 
ye wandered not so much in cloudland, for what is verse-making but 
idle pastime? Remember, Castaly floweth not like Pactolus, over 
sands of gold.” 

The young man smiled mournfully, for Castaly flowed a living 
stream, far more precious than molten gold to him, and he shook his 
head. Well was it for after ages that he still wandered on in fairy- 
land, and at length bequeathed to us that precious record of its 
wonders, the glorious “ Faery Queen.” 

There was music and stately dancing ; and Elizabeth, in her chair of 
state, sat looking on, apparently well pleased. But the brow of the Lord 
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Treasurer, who stood by her side, was clouded; for the short sen- 
tences which from time to time passed between them had reference 
to a subject of all others calculated to awaken the anxieties of the 
wise and far-seeing Elizabeth. Another plot had been formed by the 
partisans of Mary, a widely ramified plot it was feared, and intel- 
ligence direct from London had been forwarded that very afternoon ; 
while even on the road, a message had been despatched to the Lord 
Treasurer by the mayor of St. Alban’s, notifying that some suspicious 
persons had been seen passing through towards London, bearers, per- 
chance, of despatches to the conspirators beyond seas. 

Still no cloud overshadowed the brow of Elizabeth, for to look 
anxious might awaken fears, and perhaps betray a knowledge of that 
which it was all important to keep concealed ; so she smiled upon the 
stately dancers, who, when the “brawl” was ended, bowed and knelt 
two by two at her footstool; again addressed words of praise and 
encouragement to Master Francis, who still lingered by her side, and 
welcomed with a familiar nod young Philip Sydney, who was led 
forward, apparently very unwillingly, by Lord Talbot. 

“ And where, Sir Cup-bearer, have you been wandering? ” 
said she. 

“ Even as I said, your Highness, seeking adventures, and, what is 
more, finding them, though not upon a common it seems, but the 
queen’s highway,” said Lord Talbot; “ come, speak out, tuneful As- 
trophel, and tell us how you met a fair maiden, doubtless some prin- 
cess in disguise, wandering all alone, and forthwith proffered your 
service to guard her, as all courteous knights are wont to do.” 

“ T proffered no service,” replied Sydney, angrily. 

“ What! did you not fetch water to bathe her fair forehead, and 
offer your own milk-white steed to convey her safely onward,—only 
the cautious merchant, whose days of romance are past, thought it ill 
became the queen’s cup-bearer, the nephew of the Earl of Leicester, 
to enact the squire to a very travelling Mopsa.” 

“Tt was but an act of charity, a mere act of charity,” replied 
Sydney, indignantly ; “ poor maiden! was she to lie by the road-side 
and perish.” 

“‘ Who was this maiden, Philip?” said Burghley; “and how came 
she to detain you, and Sir Thomas Gresham too? He is no ro- 
mancer.” 

“ But an Englishman and Christian,” replied Sydney, emphatically, 
‘‘ and therefore would he not pass by, like the Levite, but stop, like 
the good Samaritan.” 

“ To aid, forsooth, come she- -pedlar,” cried Lord Talbot. 

“ Not so, young man,” said the princely merchant; “though the 
poorest and the meanest have a right to our service. But this young 
maiden was lying fainting on the road-side, and what heart could pass 
by, and leave her ?—so we sent on for aid, and when she recovered, she 
told us she had travelled far, and was bound to London to fulfil a 
solemn vow, and as she was too faint to walk, I bade one of my serv- 
ing men take her on his horse to the place where she wished to go, 
near Highgate.” 
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_ Lord Treasurer’s brow became clouded. “ What dress had 
she ?” 

“A large grey cloak and hood, poor maiden; but, though meanly 
clad, she had doubtless seen better days.” 

“And she had travelled far,” continued Burghley anxiously ; 
“pray heaven ye may not have afforded aid to one who seeks even 
the death of our dear mistress and sovereign !” 

“‘ Impossible,” cried Sydney; “I would stake this very brooch,” 
unfastening a rich emerald from his cap. 

“Nay, be not so rash,” said Burghley; “ but remember in these 
times such is the deep cunning of our enemies, that the wisest may 
be deceived, and the most cautious be fooled.” 

* Alas! that it should be so,” cried Sir Thomas Gresham; “ but 
surely we are free from such fears now.” 

Burghley laid his hand with emphatic pressure on the princely 
merchant’s arm. “I will have talk with you to-morrow,” said he; 
for he marked the keen eye of Elizabeth was fixed upon them; “ but, 
remember, cunning France and crafty Spain will never give us rest 
while the daughter of the Guises is stirring them both up for our 
destruction.” 


Morning came, bright and joyful; and refreshed with her slumbers, 
the maiden arose up early, and thanking the mistress of the Rose and 
Pomegranate for her kindness, she proceeded onward; and, when 
from the brow of Highgate Hill she looked down upon the fair city, 
its hundred spires and high-pointed gabels gleaning in the early sun, 
she stopped, and clasped her hands, while a prayer of thanksgiving 
arose to her lip. 

“Ts she one of us?” said the mistress of the Rose and Pomegranate 
to a man who stood beside her in the dress of a pedlar. 

“The holy saints know,” said he; “and yet why should a maiden, 
well bred as she is, travel alone, and on foot, unless performing a 
vow ?—but our Lady have us in her especial keeping!” and he drew 
back from the open door; “see who comes yonder, Topcliffe him- 
self!” 

At that dreaded name — for, foremost among the detectors of 
popish recusants and seminary priests was Richard Topcliffe — Father 
Andrew precipitately fled, while the hostess, half closing her door, 
kept anxious watch behind it. But Topcliffe’s errand was not with 
her; he kept stedfastly on, on his pacing nag, followed by his servant. 
“Beshrew thine heart,” muttered the hostess; “alas for our people 
when the fox is abroad by daylight !” 

Meanwhile a hundred “dainty devices” beguiled the morning at 
Gorhambury; but Elizabeth, although she took her stately walk in 
the terraced garden, and listened to a “consort” of sweet music in 
the banqueting-house, was ill at ease. New intelligence — although 
none save her trusty Burghley and herself as yet knew what—had 
arrived that very morning ; and each courtier watched anxiously, as 
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the mariner watches the heavens, the cloud that gathered on their 
sovereign’s brow. 

“Where is Philip Sydney?” said she, looking round on the circle. 

“Out yonder, in the tennis court, with — with—” hesitated the 
younger Cecil, 

“ With whom?” said Elizabeth, fiercely. 

“ With the Lord Talbot, your Highness,” was the timid reply. 

“With the Lord Talbot ; what new toy is this? Philip and he 
were not so great friends of | yore.” 

“Nor are they now, your Highness ; so Sir Thomas Gresham was 
trying to reconcile them.” 

“Bid the foolish boys hither—we will have no swash-buckler 
doings here; no young gallants, forsooth, picking quarrels and 
whipping out their rapiers at every word, as though Spain and the 
Low Countries did not keep us fully employed, and require all the 
fighting we can spare them. But pray what is this quarrel about?” 

“ About the young maiden Sir Thomas and Master Philip met on 
their road last night.” 

“ A goodly subject, forsooth !—and truly, methinks, Sir Thomas,” 
continued the Queen, with angry countenance, turning to the knight, 
who had just entered, “my own merchant might have beer better 
employed than in sending a papist baggage onward toward London: 
methinks ye were both bewitched.” 

“ Alas! [ greatly fear witchcraft was not wanting, your Highness,” 
said an old man, Sir Thomas Smith, the under-secretary, who stood 
by; “for the Jesuits have been full busy of late, and it is said have 
compounded so wondrous a powder, that by using it, one man can 
pass himself off for another; the which story I credit, seeing it is 
well known that by talismans they can draw favour toward them.” 

“ A good charm, truly,” said Elizabeth, sarcastically, “ and 
methinks much needed here. Pray, good sir secretary, seeing that 
we have such scant love for them, wherefore have they not tried the 
effect of their marvellous powder on us ?” 

The old man shook his head solemnly. He was “ taken aback” by 
the home thrust of the Queen’s argument, for Elizabeth was sin- 
gularly free from the superstitions of the age. 

“Your Highness,” he replied, after a pause, “as to the ways 
whereby the Devil worketh, they are manifold; nor are they easily 
accounted for. Wherefiee, as an instance, dunald a wizard even 
hundreds of miles off, will you to think of him; and forthwith ye 
shall think of nought else ?—wherefore shall he will you to fall sick, 
and forthwith no remedies (save, as I believe, pounded coral, mixed 
with powder of unicorn’s horn), avail to restore you?” 

«‘ And wherefore, my good master secretary, if these things were 
so, should J be alive to-day?” said Elizabeth, with a smile of con- 
tempt. “We want not, methinks, for wizards, or witches, to work 
us ill, if mere wish and will would do it; although in that they 
have power to make us continually think about them, I fully agree 
with you, seeing that by their machinations they give us scarce 
a@ moment's rest. But where are these boys? Well, Master Philip,” 
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continued the Queen, as young Sydney, with flushed brow, came 
forward ; “ Mr. Secretary here feareth you are bewitched, and 
truly it seemeth like it, when a mere pedlar’s girl, or a popish 
baggage, met with on the highway, could have power to make the 
nephew of my cousin Leicester ready to run a tilt for her beauty.” 

“‘ Not so, not so, good Queen,” cried Sydney, sinking on his knees, 
and looking up with those clear and earnest blue eyes in which truth 
alone was mirrored ; “but that poor maiden— bound on pilgrimage to 
fulfil the last prayer of her dying father —that she should be the 
object of coarse scoffs and vile ribaldry ;” and his eye glanced toward 
Lord Talbot. 

“* And how know you her story was true ?” said Elizabeth, coldly ; 
“beware, young poet, a coaxing tongue and crocodile tears go far.” 

“ ‘They were no crocodile tears, dear mistress. Sir Thomas, good 
Sir Thomas, you believed her ?” | 

“ Your Highness, I truly did, for it was with great reluctance she 
spoke, and she seemed so desolate and woe-begone, that no Christian 
but must have done as we did.” 

“* Ay, indeed, it was art to deceive you, Sir Thomas; well, with 
our good under-secretary, we must lay it all perhaps to witchcraft ;” 
and Elizabeth smiled sarcastically. 

“ Truly your Highness,” cried Lord Talbot, “especially seeing 
what Master Philip hath staked,” — and witha triumphant smile he 
held forth a broach, an emerald broach, —“ this, he hath staked on the 
innocence of this peerless Mopsa.” 

“ What!” cried Elizabeth, turning with flashing eyes toward Lord 
Talbot, and snatching it fiercely from his hand, — “ this, this broach ! 
— my gift, my birthday gift to him! impossible !” 

“ Good Queen—my dear mistress”—faltered Sydney; “he taunted 
me, and I E 

“ Threw away a queen’s gift. Foolish, wayward, boy, it were 
charity to believe thou wert indeed bewitched; but away, and see 
not my face again.” 

‘“‘ Dear mistress,” cried Sydney, — “ one word.” 

“ Away !” said Elizabeth, and angrily contemplating the broach she 
still held in her hand, she retired to the banqueting room. 





“ Good Philip, good Philip, how could this dreadful case have 
happened,” said Lord Burghley, kindly laying his hand on Sydney’s 
shoulder, who sat with his face buried in his hands at the table; “and 
at this time, alas! of all others, when our dear mistress hath anxiety 
enow.” 

“‘ He taunted me, grossly and cruelly taunted me, and said the 
poet always walked in cloud land, and was fit for nought save to 
pluck weeds, and fancy them sweet flowers.” 

“ Alas! hath not this been your case? Have not you thrown away 
Her Highness’s gifts, and that very gift which of all others secureth 
favour, —that which Sir Thomas Smith, who is right learned in these 
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matters, said was most precious, for the emerald always secureth 
favour of princes.” 

“ What could I do? He challenged me to wager some jewel that 
the poor maiden was innocent of crime against the Queen’s Highness. 
I believed she was, and snatched the broach from my cap, not re- 
membering, so Heaven help me! that it was that broach until I saw it 
in his hand.” 

“ And right glad was he, doubtless,” replied Burghley, “and 
willing enow to display it. But, O Philip, would that ye had begun 
to study men instead of poetry, so high as ye stood in our dear mis- 
tress’s favour, and only nineteen years old—now, Heaven only knows 
what the end will be.” 

Slowly passed the heavy day. ‘There is somewhat about this 
maiden that passeth all my thoughts,” said Burghley as late in the 
evening he summoned Sir Thomas Gresham to another anxious con- 
ference: “ Topcliffe hath sent me two despatches, the first telling me 
she arrived in London by eight of the clock this morning, sorely 
weary, and took a lodging at the Four Pigeons in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, a decent house ; and that from thence, after resting, she went 
to the Burse, and to the Mercery, making earnest enquiries after Sir 
Walter Gascoigne.” 

“ He is now in Flanders, but as soon might J be suspected of Pa- 
pistry as he,” replied Sir Thomas Gresham. 

“ Truly so,” continued Burghley, “but still the mistress of the 
Rose and Pomegranate is shrewdly suspected of being a popish re- 
cusant; and I have it in evidence that before this maiden set out 
from North Mims, one Ursula Weston, who some thirty years agone 
was a lay sister at Sopewell Priory, was seen earnestly talking with 
her at the hostel.” 

“Tt is a strange affair; but still, would conspirators allow one of 
their number to journey on so wretchedly poor as to be scarcely able 
to reach London ?” 

“ True, but that a plot is in hand is certain: what say you to 
this.” 

Sir Thomas took the small paper, thickly covered with cyphers, 
and eagerly looked over it. There was a knock at the door, one of 
the under-secretaries entered, and laid a packet tied about with green 
ribbon and superscribed, “for y® hands of y® worshipful lord trea- 
surer, these, poste, poste, for your life, for your life.” 

It was a third despatch from the indefatigable Topcliffe enclosing 
some papers of which he had taken possession “ at y® Blacke Lyon in 
y® Blackfriars, and as y™ lord’? may judge, blacke enough seeing 
thatte three seminarye prestes, and more than one jesuite do lodge 
there,” and a lengthened detail of his enquiries, which had ended in 
the committal of two of them to Newgate. ‘“Consarning y® maiden,” 
he continued, “ she went this afternoon unto y® house of y® worship- 
ful Sir Thomas Gresham in Bishopgate Street, and prayed to see 
hym, when learning that he was wyth y® Queen’s Highness, she sayd 
she woulde go backe. Soe methoughte I woulde give her a ride at 


y® queene’s coste and charges, and have sente her unto y* lordshP for 
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to do as is fytting.” In a postscriptum was added, “ She hath a bagge 
wyth a blacke ribbon rounde her necke, the whiche perchaunce con- 
teyneth some popish idol ; but y™ lordshP will see.” 

Ere this precious epistle was finished, again the under-secretary 
appeared, notifying that the prisoner had arrived. 

“ We shall know now, my good friend,” said Burghley, almost 
smiling, for almost anything is less painful than suspense ; “and I 
would that, for poor Philip’s sake, that this maiden were no conspi- 
ratrix.” 

The poor maiden, still wrapt in her grey cloke and hood, was led 
in, and placed at the table, while the under-secretary, with much im- 
portance, took his place and his pen. 

Oh, I will confess all, right willingly,” cried she; “only take me 
to Sir Thomas Gresham.” 

“Ts he not here?” said the secretary. 

The maiden looked up, and sprang forward. ‘*O good Sir 
Thomas, was it you I met yester-even? Would I had known it! I 
will confess, willingly confess all you ask ; but———-,” and she glanced 
an anxious look at the secretary. 

“We will take her examination,” said Burghley, dismissing him. 
“‘ Now what caused you to journey to London?” 

“ To fulfil a solemn duty —a promise made to a dying father, to 
place in the hands of Sir William Gascoigne this,” and she took the 
bag from her neck, and drew out a rich and massive gold enamelled 
chain. 

“ Surely know somewhat of this chain,” said Sir Thomas Gresham, 
taking it up. ‘“ Surely this is the very one that the elder Sir William 
Gcascoigne wore and bequeathed to his son, and which afterwards was 
stolen or lost at Antwerp. Was it not so ?” 

“It was, Sir Thomas, but never knew I aught of it until my poor 
father fell ill of his last sickness ; and then he said one thing pressed 
heavily upon his mind. It was this chain. Alas! I then learned 
that it had been pledged some years ago for twenty pounds. Still he 
kept on saying what good the very sight of that chain would do him; 
so I sold whatever I could, for we were greatly reduced, and I set off 
to York, redeemed it, and brought it back with me.” 

“ What is your name?” 

The poor girl hesitated. “Nay, good Sir Thomas, my Christian 
name is Elinor. But ask me not more—for it was in this thing only 
that my father sinned, and he is now dead.” 

Sir Thomas smiled kindly. “I will not ask you, my poor maiden,” 
said he, “for methinks I know it. But oh! how little did I ever 
think, when with your father at Antwerp, that I should meet his 
daughter on the road-side, and in such deep poverty !” 

“ Alas! he never prospered — never, so he said, after that,” replied 
the maiden, pointing to the chain, and then burying her face in her 
hands. 

‘Well, my poor maiden,” said Burghley, “ go on.” 

“ Alas! when I returned, he was fast sinking, but I laid the chain 
before him, and then he said he should die in peace if it were but 
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restored to him from whom it had been taken. I promised that it 
should be. I knelt beside his bed, and vowed that I would journey 
to London with it, and deliver it into no one’s hand but that of Sir 
William Gascoigne, or, if he were abroad, of Sir Thomas Gresham.” 

“But ye were poor, my good maiden, and came from afar,” said 
Lord Burghley. ‘ How found ye means for travelling ?” 

“TI put my trust in God’s good providence, seeing I was fulfilling 
a solemn duty, both to my dear father and to Sir William Gascoigne, 
and I have been fed. Ten groats were all my store, when I set out a 
hundred and fifty miles from hence, and I have still two left.” 

“‘ May the blessing of Him in whom you have trusted ever rest on 
thee, my good maiden!” said Burghley, laying his hand on the poor 
girl’s head, as she knelt to receive his blessing. ‘Thou hast been 
tried, sorely tried, by want and weariness, and, more than all, by harsh 
suspicions. But the pure gold sustaineth the fire, and so hast thou.” 


“ Bid your young maiden Elinor hither,” said Elizabeth, addressing 
Burghley, as she seated herself beneath the cloth of estate, every 
cloud vanished from her brow the following morning, for good 
news had been received that the plot was defeated. “Truly we 
owe her some recompence for the severe opinion we formed of her, 
and bid my young cup-bearer hither also. Well, young poet,” con- 
tinued Elizabeth, as Philip Sydney, with face radiant with smiles, 
knelt before her, “ you have gained your wager.” , 

“Dearest mistress,” cried he, kissing with no mere courtier feeling 
the hand that held out to him the emerald broach. “ Séorn not your 
young poet. His large faith in truth and goodness, though covered 
by a russet cloke, was correct.” 

“ Ay, my good lord,” continued he, laughing as he turned toward 
Burghley, ‘the poet’s inspiration could pierce through every disguise, 
while the mere statesman was surrounded by clouds.” 

“T pardon your gibes, Master Philip,” said Burghley, smiling, as 
he led forward the young maiden, to whom Elizabeth graciously held 
forth her hand; “and may God grant you do as worthy service to 
the Queen’s Highness as this poor maiden hath done to her dead 
father.” | 


Many, many years passed away, and all who have taken part in 
the foregoing tale, save one, were no more; when one fine spring- 
tide morning a velvet coach slowly proceeded along the road near 
Barnet, and stopping at a sunny bank, the door was opened, and a 
venerable aged lady, leaning on her grandchild’s arm, descended. 

‘This road has strange charms for you, dear grandmother,” said 
the blooming girl; “ and this bank, too, seems to awaken many plea- 
sant feelings.” 

“They do, my dear child,” said the aged woman; “and so they 
ought, for never, never can I forget one eventful journey. No,” con- 
tinued she to herself ; “ how can I ever forget Ex1nor’s PILGRIMAGE ?” 

jp 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 


No. IX. 


—— ‘* What may this meane ? 
That thou, dead coarse, againe in compleat steele, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moone, 
Making night hideous ? ” 
HAMLET. 


Guosts have been so generally banished from towns that it is some- 
what refreshing to go back to the good old times when every one 
moved and breathed in an atmosphere charged with the belief in 
spirits, and was denounced as an atheist if he ventured to doubt the 
existence of ghostly or devilish agency. 

Meric Casaubon, in his “ Treatise proving spirits, witches, and 
supernatural operations, by pregnant instances and evidences,” — 
“printed for Robert Pawlet at the Bible in Chancery Lane, near 
Fleet Street,”—tells the following story, being one of these same 
pregnant instances and evidences. 

“ There was, it seems, at Tholouse in France, where this man 
(Augerius or Ogerius) lived and died, a fair house in a convenient 
place, which was haunted, and for that reason to be hired for a very 
small rent. This house Augerius (as once Athenodorus the philoso- 
pher did at Athens), not giving perchance any great credit to the 
report, did adventure upon. But finding it more troublesome than 
he did expect, and hearing of a Portugal scholar in the town, who 
in the nail of a young boy (it is a kind of divination we shall speak 
of in due place) could show hidden things, agreed with him. A 
young girl was to look. She told, she saw a woman curiously clad, 
with precious chains and gold, which stood at a certain pillar in the 
cellar (the place, it seems, chiefly haunted) having a torch in her 
hand. Hereupon the Portugal’s advice to the physician was, he 
should have the ground digged, just in that place; for that certainly 
there was some treasure there. The physician had so much faith, it 
seems, as to believe him, and presently takes care for the execution. 
But when they were even come to the treasure, as they thought, or 
whatever it was, a sudden whirle-wind puts out the candles, and 
going out of the chimney (spiraculum celle, the Latine translation 
calls it, which may be understood of a store-house, in any part of the 
house, or a cellar or vault: I live in a house built upon a vault which 
once had a chimney) battered some 14 foot of battlement in the 
next house, whereof part fell upon the porch of the house, part upon 
the said chimney, and part upon a stone pitcher or water-pot that 
was carried by a woman, and brake it. From that time all annoyance 
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of spirits ceased in that house. When the Portugal was told what 
had happened, he said, the devil had carried away the treasure, and 
that he wondered the physician had no hurt. Bodinus, my author, 
saith, the physician himself told him the story, two dayes after; who 
presently after (Bodinus I mean) went to see the ruines, and found it 
as he was told. And this, saith he, happened in a very clear calm 
day, as at the best time of the year, though it was the 15 December, 
1558. 

We hope here be truths! At all events the cool assurance of “the 
Portugal” is worthy of the most impudent empiric that has power 
over his deluded public in these enlightened matter-of-fact days. 
Now, alas! the times are changed, and notwithstanding the occa- 
sional revelations of ladies and their mesmeric maids, incredulity 
triumphs. In vain does the moonlit apparition, seen at a distance in 
some crowded city-cemetery, as if hovering over the putrescent soil 
in a vain endeavour to discover its own peculiar clay among the 
thousands of corpses in every stage of decay with which the church- 
yard is stratified, draw together a heap of ghastly women. No sane 
man believes in the ghost which is “ put down” by some Alderman 
Cute and the police; who never think, however, of putting down the 
murderous nuisance which is decimating the poor of the densely- 
inhabited neighbourhood —(where, so fetid is the air, that the average 
duration of life of the caged singing bird fresh from its native fields 
is a few weeks)—sending them daily before their time to add to the 
festering heap, and infuse more virulence into the pestilential emana- 
tions in which fever is always floating in its worst form. 

The victims know their doom; but cannot afford to migrate to 
less dangerous quarters from their narrow court, built close against 
this charnel house. No! Poverty, faithful retainer of the destroying 
angel, keeps watch at the only outlet to their wretched dwellings, to 
prevent them from straying: for is it not one of King Death’s pre- 
serves, and will not the grim tyrant soon have a right royal battue ? 

But, before the schoolmaster had entirely driven disembodied spirits 
out of town, in the last quarter of the last century, and in a pro- 
vincial city where a belief in the supernatural still lingered among 
some of the good gossips, lived Mrs. D—, the widow of one of the 
prebendaries. She occupied a house in the “close,” and still fre- 
quented the select clerical evening parties, which were the envy of 
all who were excluded from the bliss of taking nectar in the shape of 
hyson, and ambrosia in the form of seed-cake, in that terrestrial para- 
dise, the close aforesaid, where the dignitaries of the church had 
collected round the noble cathedral like flies round a honey-pot. 

It was on a Friday evening, in the month of a good old English 
January, well justifying the ancient line, 


Janiveer! freeze the pot by the fire, 


when Mrs. D— set forth in her clogs and calash upon a fine frosty 
night, lighted by her pretty tucked-up maid Susan — for though the 
stars twinkled bravely, the moon had not yet risen — on the tour of 
the cathedral green, to spend the evening with Canon G— and “his 


lady.” ‘There were the Dean and “his lady,” and a prebendary and 
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“his lady,” and three or four canons and their “ladies,” a sprinkling 
of staid rural incumbents, and, lastly, the principal attorney and apo- 
thecary, with their womankind. These lay visitors were objects of 
hatred and malice to their fellow-townsfolk on account of their admis- 
sion to this treble-refined circle. 

Mrs. D— was a kind-hearted woman. Her clogs and calash were 
deposited in the dining-parlour, which did duty on these occasions as 
“ cloak-room ;” and having her latch-key, and thinking that she should 
be sure of an escort to her own door, — after Susan had given the last 
rectifying bewitching twitch to her mistress’s turban, which the calash 
had slightly discomposed,—she told that type of maid servants, — 
who had caught cold in walking out with Mrs. D.’s asthmatic spaniel 
Frisk, now become so fat with indulgence that he could hardly wag, 
and to whose waddle Susan, having the fear of dog-stealers before her 
eyes, was forced to accommodate her fettered steps, till she was well 
nigh a moving icicle, — that she need not come for her that night. 
Susan dropped her short springy courtesy, which said as plainly as 
courtesy could speak “ thank’ee ma’am,” went home, and was soon in 
her snug warm bed, dreaming that young Mr. Warble, the principal 
tenor of the choir, was kneeling at her feet, and holding out a wedding 
ring in anxious supplication. 

The last long rubber—as yet “shorts” were unknown —had 
come to an end: the last macaroone and final glass of hot negus had 
been handed round, and the company began to depart. Off they 
dropped, one by one, and two by two, till at last good Mrs. D—, who 
had been in anxious consultation with the canon’s “ lady ” touching the 
admission of Mrs. Bulfrey, the rich grazier’s wife, among the lady 
patronesses of the soup, flannel, and coal society, was the only re- 
maining guest. 

The clock struck twelve. Mrs. D— started up. ‘“ Dear me,” she 
cried, “they are all gone, and I have told poor Susan, who is not 
well, not to come for me!” : 

The good-natured canon and canoness immediately volunteered the 
services of their butler, Mr. Silvertop, who was the verger: but it 
had snowed heavily since her arrival; so they proposed that, as he 
had the keys of the cathedral, he should conduct her through it, and 
reduce her walk over the snow to a few steps; for she lived exactly 
on the other side of the church. The offer was thankfully accepted. 
Mrs. D— was shawled, calashed, and clogged; and, accompanied by 
the verger, stepped out into the bright moonlight, rendered still 
brighter by the reflection of the brilliantly white winding-sheet in 
which every thing was wrapped. 

A few paces brought them to the church. Mr. Silvertop selected 
the right key from the ponderous bunch, and 


By a steel-clenched postern door, 

They entered now the chancel tall ; 
The darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, and light, and small. 


At this moment Mrs. D— saw the sexton with a light towards the 
end of the cathedral, and, calling to him by name, told Mr. Silver- 
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top that she “need not trouble him further, as Mr. Thomas, there, 
would let her through:” Mr. Silvertop accordingly retreated with his 
lanthorn, and locked the door after him. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Thomas was rather deaf; and no sooner had 
Mr. Silvertop vanished, than the sexton, whose back was turned to 
the lady and her guardian, and who had not heard her call, vanished 
also, and carefully locked the door at which he had made his exit. 

Mrs. D— was left a prisoner in the cathedral. 

Now this lady was not one of thosé exquisitely sensitive beings 
who shriek at the sight of an earwig, go into hysterics at the approach 
of a spider, and faint outright at the appearance of a mouse or a frog, 
but 


“« The pillared arches were over her head, 
And beneath her feet were the bones of the dead ;” 


and as the cold light streamed through the deeply-stained glass of the 
many-cloured windows, investing the sculptured marble of the monu- 
ments with an indistinct halo, and making the darkness of the lofty- 
roofed “ mynsterre” visible, she felt an icy chill creep over her, and 
then strike in to her very heart. In yonder chapel her husband slept 
his last long sleep ; and by his side was her narrow bed to be made 
when it should please God to call her. She shuddered, —felt the 
rising of the hysterica passio, —kept it down by a strong effort—and 
began to pace the pavement of the long aisle that echoed beneath her 
tread. 

She at length, wearied of her melancholy walk, which had, how- 
ever, driven the blood from her heart, to which it had retreated, and 
sent it circulating through her limbs, now sensible of something like 
warmth ; and, after she had come to the conclusion that liberation 
from her confinement was, for the present, impossible, made up her 
mind, not without another cold shudder, to sleep in the church. 

After collecting the cushions from various seats, Mrs. Drayton 
selected the well-lined pew where the family of the bishop offered up 
their prayers, and succeeded in making a very passable couch, on 
which, when she had commended herself to the care of the Almighty, 
she laid herself down to rest. 

While lying in that dreamy state of half-consciousness that pre- 
cedes sleep, she heard, or thought she heard, a long-drawn sigh. 
“It must have been fancy,” she said to herself, and tried to forget it 
in another doze. Again she was roused by a repetition of the deep 
sigh, and, starting up, looked in the direction whence the sound came. 

The pale and uncertain moonlight fell on the monument of an old 
crusader, whose recumbent image, clad in complete mail, lay with 
crossed legs and hands joined together on his breast in the attitude of 
prayer, a few yards from her. A cloud passed over the moon as she 
now distinctly heard a sigh, followed by a low muttering, proceed 
from the place where the statue reclined ; and as she gazed, almost 
breathless, the moon, emerging from a cloud, showed her the fore- 
arms of the figure, no longer resting on the breast, but uplifted, with 
the hands still closed, at a right angle with the elbows. Her scream 
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was choked in her throat by terror as she saw the hands separate, and 
the straightened arms gradually dropped to the sides. 

Straining her eyeballs, she beheld the figure rise from its recum- 
bent posture to a sitting position, and then stand upright. Almost 
in a state of madness, she opened the pew-door, advanced towards the 
figure, now in the act of stepping from its pedestal, and exclaimed, 
“In the name of God, what are you?” 

“ Ah, Madam D » exclaimed a well-known voice, “be you 
come to see how good Jemmy can say his prayers, as well as the old 
stone knight? When they put him there, they left a place by his 
side for Jemmy.” 

“ Come along, Jemmy,” said the now-delighted Mrs. D ; “let 
you and I take a walk together up and down the church,” grasping 
an arm of flesh, from whose contact she would have shrunk under 
ordinary circumstances, and now recollecting that on the crusader’s 
tomb was left a vacant space by his side nearest to the window, pro- 
bably intended, when the monument was designed, for her whose 
troth had been plighted to him, but whose vows had been broken 
during his long absence, and whom he found another’s on his return 
from Palestine, a broken-hearted man. 

Briskly up and down did Mrs. D and her queer beau pace that 
cathedral-aisle, till at last Jemmy asked the lady whether she did not 
think that they had had walking enough ? 

“Perhaps we have, Jemmy; but how are we to get out till the 
sexton comes, in the morning ?” 

Jemmy said not a word, but, disengaging Mrs. D somewhat 
roughly from his arm, ran towards the belfry, and the toll of the 
cathedral bell resounded through the calm, silent air, frightening 
the whole town from its propriety, and soon bringing the astonished 
sexton — behind whom Jemmy had slipt in unperceived when that 
official had entered the cathedral for the purpose of depositing some 
music books belonging to the choir, which had been taken to a house 
where the singing-men had assembled to practice a new anthem over 
a comfortable fire and a bowl of punch, and had retired, as has been 
described, utterly unconscious of locking in the two prisoners, whom 
he now liberated. 

“ But who was Jemmy ?” 

“That you shall presently know, Madam, if you care to read 
further ; but, first, let me observe, that if Mrs. D had swooned, 
as you probably would, when she saw the figure descending from its 
pedestal, and had been found in a state of insensibility early in the 
morning, when the workmen, who were making some alterations, 
arrived, after Jemmy had slipt out as unperceived as when he slipt 
in, there can be little doubt that she would have believed, to her 
dying hour, that the sights and sounds which she saw and heard were 
not of this world.” - 

“ Granted, Mr. Shaddoe ; but still—permit me to enquire—who 
was Jemmy ?” 

“ Jemmy, Madam, was one of those beings who are to be found 
wandering in every town and village ; and who, without any danger- 
ous propensities, are pronounced to be ‘ not right in their head.’ Idiots 
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they are not. Nature, even in her parsimony, has been kind to them; 
for, although their reasoning faculties fall short of those of their 
reasoning faculties fall short of those of their fellow-mortals, their 
instincts are much more highly developed.” 

But “ Wise Jemmy,” as he was, half-satirically, half-seriously, 
called, was not in the roll of common “ innocents.” He was wonder- 
fully weatherwise, and the farmers in the vicinity always consulted 
him before they sent the mowers into their meadows. 

There was evidently a good and secret understanding between 
Wise Jemmy and all the birds and beasts in the neighbourhood. 
Nay, the very bees seemed to be on familiar terms with him, and 
whenever there was a refractory swarm, Jemmy was sent for. “ He 
could,” said the bee-masters and mistresses, “do what he liked with 
them.” Even Farmer Trumpsher’s fierce mastiff Turk, the terror of the 
neighbourhood, instead of flying upon Jemmy when he made his way 
into the farmer’s capacious and well-filled barton, accompanied him 
about as if he was lord and master of the place, and sometimes ended 
by being guilty of desertion, quitting the premises with Jemmy, after 
the latter had gone his rounds, to take a rural walk with him. Often 
has Jemmy been found, on a fine May day, fast asleep in a flowery 
_ meadow by the side of Sultan, the town-bull, — whose nasal ring truly 
proclaimed him to be the most savage of bulls thereabout—with his 
head pillowed on the lordly brute’s body. In short, there was evi- 
dently a kind of mesmeric rapport between him and the lower 
animals. They understood each other. He was fond of them, and 
they were fond of him. If an unlucky jackdaw or magpie fell out of 
its nest, Jemmy would shuffle away to its relief; and, if the nestling - 
had any life left, would nurse it and bring it up. He swam like an 
otter, and was a careful collector of half-drowned kittens and puppies, 
which he saw struggling for existence in the deep moat that sur- 
rounded the bishop’s palace at dawn or on a moonlight night, when 
such murders are usually perpetrated ; attended the patients as if he 
had a whole humane society under his ragged waistcoat, and when he 
had restored them, never abandoned them. 

The consequence was that he frequently walked abroad attended 
by a train of familiars that would inevitably have consigned him to 
the stake in the days of gentle king Jamie. When a funeral was to 
take place in any of the neighbouring villages, off Jemmy would start 
with his favourite magpie, Meg, on one shoulder, and Davy, the daw, 
upon the other, followed by three cats with three eyes and one per- 
fect tail among them, and two bandy-legged turnspits, each lame of a 
leo, with a white paper hat-band in which was stuck a bunch of wild 
flowers and “aglets,”—as if to denote that all flesh was grass— 
with weepers to match, and, on his arrival, would lie, surrounded by 
his winged and four-footed friends, on a sunny bank adjoining the 
graveyard, till the funeral approached. Then, leaving his attendants, 
who never presumed to follow him further than the stile, he would 
join the mourners, behave with the greatest decorum, and when the 
sad ceremony was over, would again don his hat, return to the mem- 
bers of his menagerie, who had hid themselves in the adjoining hedge, 
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and return home with the same state’as that which marked his setting 
out on his progress. 

He lived in a hut made out of a black old coal barge with windows 
instead of ports in its sides, outside the gates of the town, which he 
never entered with his favourites, but always alone. The cathedral 
was his favourite haunt, and, as he never was guilty of any misbe- 
haviour, nobody disturbed him in his almost constant attendance at 
the daily morning and evening service. Nay, the sexton would 
sometimes employ him in odd jobs about the church, every nook of 
which he knew ; and stimulated, probably by the hope of some trifling 
employment when the workmen came in the morning, he had slipt in 
and concealed himself when the sexton had entered the church upon 
this memorable evening. 

There was once—but I spare the infliction ; for here ts, to my own 
great satisfaction and doubtless to that of our friends who remember 
his former communication, a second letter from my correspondent 
Silas, just come in. Silas, thou hast not forgotten thy implied pro- 
mise, and I thank thee. 


Dear Mr. Shaddoe, 

In our town a ghost story is still current and credited, not lightly, 

by the good gossips of the neighbourhood ; for the ghost appeared to 

two at once, mother and daughter; the latter is still living, and from 
her I had, in substance, the following version. 

They were sitting at their humble supper table one winter’s even- 
ing, talking over the better days they had seen. ‘The husband, 
Captain Tasker, had realised some fortune in the slave-trade, which 
in his day was briskly carried on from a neighbouring sea-port, since 
risen to great prosperity. He had retired to enjoy the ill-gotten gain, 
with a wife, a son, and a daughter, in our small quiet county town; 
but nothing prospered with him. He was first led into extravagant 
attempts to vie with the more wealthy and respectable gentry, who 
perhaps looked coldly upon the ci-devant slave captain. His only 
son, after some outbreak of paternal brutality, ran away to sea, and 
was never more heard of. ‘The reckless father then took to drinking. 

He was one night brought home apoplectic, after receiving a heavy 
fall in a drunken fray at a public house; and, in spite of all the efforts 
of my worthy Asculapian preceptor, he passed from this stupor to the 
deeper sleep of death. 

His circumstances were found to be in a more embarrassed state 
than was expected. The little that remained, after the settlement of 
substantiated claims, bought a small annuity for the widow, which 
was eked out by her daughter’s skill as a sempstress. ‘They retired 
to one of the small tenements which face the steepest part of the 
hill leading to the castle gates, and crowned by the dark tower which © 
guards the frowning entry to the strong and sad abode of the county 
crime and misfortune, where my own ghost adventure took place. 

On the evening of their’s the conversation had turned upon the 
traffic in which the unfortunate husband and father had spent most of 
his active life ; and the dark nature of which had then begun to be 
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unveiled by the writings and speeches of the ardent and benevo- 
lent emancipators. Its worst features had never before presented 
themselves to the mind of the widow, who, when a young wife, 
rejoicing in her husband’s safe return, had listened to his adventures 
amongst contending tribes on the African coast, with too little sym- 
pathy for the human cargo, which could then rarely be procured 
without hairbreadth escapes to the rival traders. ‘“ Besides, was not 
Captain H., and Captain S., and Captain P., who went down with all 
hands in the fast clipper “ Black Jack,” and who left the large for- 
tune to his daughter, that married "Squire M , all in the same 
trade? And Mr.G., the great merchant, who was afterwards Mem- 
ber of Parliament, had not he always three Guinea ships afloat whilst 
the trade was going?” The daughter shook her head, and stirred the 
small fire, by the light of which they were holding their sad but 
quiet converse after their homely meal ; but she replied not to the ma- 
ternal attempt to make a case for the traffic. Thus they sat, watching 
in silence the decreasing flickering of the flame ; when, on a sudden, 
the attention of both was roused by a sound as of footsteps rapidly ap- 
proaching the door, which was immediately burst open by a heavy blow. 
A piercing shriek came from the mother, whose position commanded 
the first view of the door, and she rushed out by an opposite one into 
the adjoining bedroom: the daughter at the same instant started, and 
turned towards the cause of the noise and her mother’s fright, and 
saw, as she believed, a shadowy figure sink into the floor of the room, 
followed by the phantom of a negro slave, which turned its ghastly 
head and glared, with white protruding balls, for a moment upon her, 
before it also sank and disappeared. She thought she saw or heard a 
third figure enter as she fled screaming after her mother. When 
questioned as to the appearance of the first figure, she said it resem- 
bled her father in the dress he used to wear when he returned home 
from sea. 

The mother corroborated more strongly this statement, but thought 
her husband dragged a black man’s head after him. -And she would 
then tell how, in a dispute he had had at Benin, on the slave coast, 
with the sable conqueror of a neighbouring tribe, who tried to evade 
the bargain which had been made for the captives, the intoxicated 
chief, in a moment of excitement, had struck her husband, and pro- 
voked a conflict, in which the English captain, with his stout cutlass, 
had severed his black assailant’s head from his shoulders. 

The two terrified women remained some time clasped together. 
When they ventured at length to glance into the room from which 
they had been scared, all was quiet; the blaze had subsided, but the 
low red light from the grate seemed to show every thing to be as they 
had left it. 

The daughter lit a candle with trepidation, fearing it might reveal 
some new and hidden terror; but they still found themselves to be 
the only occupants of their little room. A broken plate, which had 
been pushed from the table in their panic flight, lay on the floor. 
They examined the window and the cupboard, and the recess with the 
small stock of books; they tried the door, and found it latched, as they 
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believed it to have been before the disturbance. But near-the entry, 
on the floor, the daughter, as she timidly and suspiciously peered 
about, saw one drop of blood !—Yes, there it was, unmistakably, and 
fresh. She pointed it out to her horror-stricken parent. 

Their first impulse was to call their neighbours; but an indefinable 
sense of some immediate connection of the inexplicable circumstance 
with their own peculiar condition, and respect for the memory of him 
with whose fate and history they firmly believed the vision to have 
been bound up, kept them back. 

They looked out upon the cold, quiet night: the silent flakes of 
snow had begun to fall upon the icy pavement, which was sparkling 
in the pure moonlight. Not a soul was in sight, nor a footstep nor 
any social sound in hearing. They looked up to the dark portal which 
crowned the hill, and gazed along the street to right and left, then 
bolted their door, and retired trembling to their bed. 

In the morning, too plainly visible in the broad daylight, as if to 
assure them of the reality of the horrid event of the night, the thresh- 
hold showed the drop of blood, now dry and dark. The floor was 
scoured and scrubbed, but the stain of that mysterious blood-drop 
could never be obliterated. More than once has the old dame pointed 
it out to me as she recounted her version of the nocturnal visitation. 

It could not long be withheld from the good neighbours. What 
daughter of Eve could deny herself the sympathy such a story could 
not fail to excite, or long bear the weight of so portentous a secret ? 
It was too much to be expected from two poor lone women. 

The story, of course, lost nothing by transmission. The blood-stain 
was always ready for an appeal against incredulity. And with all the 
various additional horrors with which it has been invested, there is no 
ghostly legend in our town more generally and firmly believed than 
the visitation of the Ghost of Captain Tasker, with his negro-slave 
(and the majority added the devil), to the poor widow and her 
daughter. 

Mr. Shaddoe! the mystery of that blood-drop and phantom-head is 
known to me alone! I have long endured its responsibility, and now, 
it is not without a struggle that I have determined to disburthen my 
mind and communicate it, in confidence, to you. 

You may remember the occasion of my first introduction to the 
world of spirits, and the goodly resolves thereupon taken to intrude 
no more into the ghostly portals of anatomical science: in fact, to 
make my chosen profession my last subject, and cut the surgery once 
and for all. allied by my fellow pupils, and excited by some well- 
penned articles, with copies of the famous plates of Albinus, in a cy- 
clopedia to which we had access, my anatomical passion soon returned, 
and all resolves and scruples were forgotten. 

My zeal and skill in assisting at post-mortems had gained me the 
rarely-bestowed commendation of our preceptor. I had already 
begun to form a small anatomical collection, and had lately added a 
human cranium to my series of the skulls of dogs and cats, and the 
skeletons of mice and “such small deer.” It happened, also, that on 
the day when a negro patient in the jail-hospital had died, a treatise 
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on the “ Varieties of the Human Race” fell into my hands, and 
greatly increased my craniological longings. 

The examination of the body was over, and the hurried inquest 
performed ; when, slipping a halfcrown into the hand of the old 
turnkey as we left the corpse-room, I said I should call again that 
evening to look a little further into the matter, before the coffin was 
finally screwed down. It was but six weeks from the time of my 
first adventure in the old Tower*, when, provided with a brown paper 
bag, I sallied forth, on a fine frosty evening in January, to secure 
my specimen of the Ethiopian race. I was now habituated to the 
ways of the place, and an attendant was no longer proffered to ac- 
company me. ‘Taking my lantern and keys, I opened every door and 
gate, duly locking them again after I had passed through. As I 
ascended the spiral stairs of Hadrian’s Tower, speculations on “ facial 
angles” and “ prognathic jaws,” and that “ peculiar whiteness of the 
osseous tissue” upon which my favourite author had dilated, usurped 
all the former broodings on immaterial entities which had so disturbed 
my imagination, and prepared it for the ghostly opposition to my first 
ascent. I particularly remember fastening after me the heavy portal 
that led into the wide and dark stone-chamber of the dead, in order 
to be secure from any interruption in my work. The gloom of the 
apartment was just made visible by the light of the lanthorn ; but it 
served for all the business immediately in hand. The screws and 
tools had been judiciously left behind ; and when I returned through 
the gates — my packet under my cloak — the intimation that all was 
ready for the interment was received with a nod of intelligence by 
the old turnkey, which assured me that no inquisition nor discovery 
was to be apprehended on that side of the castle walls. 

As soon as I had passed the postern, and emerged from the portal, 
I began to hurry down the hill: the pavement had become glazed by 
the frost, my foot slipped, and being encumbered with my cloak, I lost 
my balance, and fell forwards with a shock which jerked the negro’s 
head out of the bag, and sent it bounding down the slippery surface 
of the steep descent. 

As soon as I recovered my legs, I raced desperately after it, but was 
too late to arrest its progress. I saw it bounce against the door of a 
cottage facing the descent, which flew open, and received me at the 
same time, unable to check my downward career. I heard shrieks, 
and saw the whisk of the garment of a female, who had rushed 
through an inner door: the room was empty; the ghastly head at 
my feet. I seized it and retreated, wrapping it in my cloak. I sup- 
pose I must have closed the door after me, but I never stopped till I 
reached the surgery. 

I remain, 
Dear Mr. Shaddoe, 
Your confiding friend, 
SILAS SEER. 


* See anté, vol. ii. p. 445. 
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The examination of the body was over, and the hurried inquest 
performed ; when, slipping a halfcrown into the hand of the old 
turnkey as we left the corpse-room, I said I should call again that 
evening to look a little further into the matter, before the coffin was 
finally screwed down. It was but six weeks from the time of my 
first adventure in the old Tower*, when, provided with a brown paper 
bag, I sallied forth, on a fine frosty evening in January, to secure 
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to be secure from any interruption in my work. The gloom of the 
apartment was just made visible by the light of the lanthorn ; but it 
served for all the business immediately in hand. The screws and 
tools had been judiciously left behind ; and when I returned through 
the gates — my packet under my cloak — the intimation that all was 
ready for the interment was received with a nod of intelligence by 
the old turnkey, which assured me that no inquisition nor discovery 
was to be apprehended on that side of the castle walls. 

As soon as I had passed the postern, and emerged from the portal, 
I began to hurry down the hill: the pavement had become glazed by 
the frost, my foot slipped, and being encumbered with my cloak, I lost 
my balance, and fell forwards with a shock which jerked the negro’s 
head out of the bag, and sent it bounding down the slippery surface 
of the steep descent. 

As soon as I recovered my legs, I raced desperately after it, but was 
too late to arrest its progress. I saw it bounce against the door of a 
cottage facing the descent, which flew open, and received me at the 
same time, unable to check my downward career. I heard shrieks, 
and saw the whisk of the garment of a female, who had rushed 
through an inner door: the room was empty; the ghastly head at 
my feet. I seized it and retreated, wrapping it in my cloak. I sup- 
pose I must have closed the door after me, but I never stopped till I 
reached the surgery. 

I remain, 
Dear Mr. Shaddoe, 
Your confiding friend, 
SILAS SEER. 


* See anté, vol.ii. p. 445. 
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RAILWAY SONNETS. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


Rupe railway-trains, with all your noise and smoke, 
I love to see you wheresoe’er ye move : 

Though Nature seems such trespass to reprove : 
Though ye the soul of old romance provoke, 

I thank you, that from misery ye unyoke 
Thousands of panting horses. Science pleas’d 
Sees by machinery lungs and sinews eas’d, 

And Mercy smiles as suff’rings ye revoke. 

Calm sanctities deem not such march profane: 
Sweet meads give up your flowers and emerald sod : 
Small fields resign your being without pain: | 
For, thinking on old roads in anguish trod, 
Not to the heart of Nature can be vain 
Humanity, which serves both Man and God! 


Lawns, shaven smooth; parterres all summer fair, 
With rarest flowers from farthest regions brought : 
Groves dedicate to friendship, and sweet thought : 
These, touch’d by railways, wither in despair, 
Die in strong light, and the obtrusive air. 

For gardens, crofts, old owners are distraught, 
For cottages, home-hallow’d, scorn’d as naught ; 
Leisure made public, and retirement bare. 
Thank God it is so. Hence in order due, 

To countless blessings these distractions tend : 
Good to the million: social gifts ensue: 

The anxious lover, and the heart-warm friend, 
Parents and children long-lost sweets renew, — 
All quickly met, as ’twere from the world’s end! 















REYNARD THE FOX. 


REVIEW. 


REYNARD THE Fox: a renowned Apologue of the Middle Ages, re- 
produced in Rhyme, with an Introduction by SamuEt NAyLor. 
In Ten Fyttes. 


Finis coronat opus! we mentally exclaimed on closing this fascinating 
book ; and straightway we fell to pondering upon the many “ modern 
instances” that as it were naturally ingrafted themselves upon the 
“wise saws” of the glorious company of jovial spirits who have from 
time to time, according to our author, preached from the favourite 
texts of this Gospel according to Reynard. Some sixty years ago — 
(Posthume, Posthume, labuntur anni!) when we were fighting, fro- 
licking, rollicking youngsters at the then fashionable collegium of 
Jena, we remember to have read in the twaddle of Gesner, an allega- 
tion against this old poem —that it was “unnatural.” No reader of 
the present day can form an adequate idea of the sort of sanctimonious 
authority at that time enjoyed by the Idyllic old effigy of Theocritus, 
whose mind was as that of a goatherd’s on the Harz mountains, 
shaggy, corneous, and pastoral to the core: nevertheless nobody be- 
lieved in the dictum. People read the poem as though it continued 
to be the most natural thing in the world, and so have persisted in 
doing,- more or less, down to the present day; and here it is, come 
down to us in the 19th cedtury, hoar with the silvery locks of six 
good centuries, dating from the earliest extant MS., backed, indeed, 
by a traditional baptismal register of more than twice six centuries, if 
we may put faith in the Arabic scholars — undergoing more editions 
contemporaneously in all the belles-lettristic countries of Europe than 
any other known production — rejoicing in a far greater multitude of 
tongues than the most far-gone Irvingite that ever figured in the 
Pythonic parlour in Newman Street —a poem that would puzzle all 
the conjurors, counting from the days of Confucius through Bentley, 
down to Bowring, to compile a glossary of half the dialects into which 
it has been transferred: and now we have it once again in “ merrie 
England ” — rooting itself as. firmly in the rich unctuous soil of this 
humour-loving land, as those yew trees so sweetly commemorated by 
our Laureate —like all things of undying vitality, and aboriginal 
growth — 


“ Produced too slowly ever to decay.” 


Some seven or eight times, in this country, had the book been sup- 
plied to the public by Caxton and others, now nearly four hundred 
years ago: and at intervals, subsequently, it reappeared. Within the last 
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century, however, it had almost become obsolete ; ‘and not until Goethe 
by his alchemy of musical metres brought it once more into vogue in 
Germany, was it truly resuscitated from its long night of repose. 
What was good in his sight, was superexcellent in the eyes of the rest. 
Grimm took it up with even greater warmth than he had already shown 
it; old Gottsched rubbed his hands in ecstasy at. this new spring- 
tide of his life-long hobby ; reprint after reprint of it was issued at 
every succeeding book fair; and at length the lawyers seized hold 
of it in elucidation of their Pandect Prolusions and feudal-law read- 
ings ;—verily it reached its zenith! Now our turn has come, and we 
have it “ reproduced” in good racy English, after an approved fashion 
of a never-to-be-antiquated school. Be not ours the lamentable mis- 
fortune, amid the general hailing of joy and welcome, to grasp, last in 
turn, the proffered paw of our waggish brother! the mighty Reynard, 
the “Tom Hood” -of the Middle Ages! 

Now for the book ; and how to characterise it in a word ? — Alas ! 
how should we so characterise the Iliad, or the Paradise Lost ? 
Yet, there is one truthful aspect, out of the many, under which we 
may pre-eminently present the features of this pleasant epic to our 
readers — and that is no other than in the guise of a great Flemish 
picture gallery, of Houbrakens, Holbeinas, Cuyps, Teniers’, Ostades, 
et ceterorum, to the end of the catalogue. Who does not remember 
that choice collection of the works of the Flemish masters exhibited 
to the public some few years since, by the kingly condescension of 
the owner, our late sovereign George the Fourth? We scruple not 
to confess, for our part, that never until our visit to that collection of 
gems, did the rich and varied —we had almost written varium ac 
mutabile— genius of Flemish art, confined as it is to the scenes and 
incidents of their boor-life, so hugely impress us with its manifold 
undeniable excellencies. A Dutch picture (of course we except the 
works of the grandiose Rubens from the remark), in a gallery gorgeous 
with the jewels of the Florentine and Venetian schools, looks something 
like a brazen spittoon (concede the image, reader!) ranged amongst 
silver trophies and arabesques on a sideboard at a feast: it has always 
an incongruous character; and that not naturally, but by hard con- 
straint alone: in short, it is out of place, and, consequently, out of 
keeping. But let any one walk through the aforesaid cabinet of 
Dutch gems in the Royal Collection, or, if he have the good fortune 
to command such a privilege, spend a week at Bruges, Antwerp, or 
Amsterdam, in the cherished boudoirs of the old Hollanders, and 
then let him honestly confess whether the various drama of that 
country’s Life, with all its phantasmagoria of passion, pelf-seeking, 
vice, and the frantic fooleries of men, on the one side, and, on the 
other, its reverse of quiet, calm contemplation and rural hilarity, so 
truthfully and intimately blended in the “weary mortal round” of a 
world-philosopher, are not there, and there only, exhibited in the 
series of episodes without the completed cycle of which domestic 
action is nothing but a miserable miracle-play —a fragmentary leaf 
out of the dogs-eared Hornbook of Life? Hogarth was always alive 
to this: witness his great works: his genius, approximating in many 
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points to that of the Dutch, revelled in epic completeness ; and Mr. 
Naylor says truly that a Dutch Hogarth, like our countryman Row- 
landson, who indited with his pencil the best humourous epic of 
modern days, would have prefigured the scenes of Reynard precisely 
as the pen-painter (whoever he was) has sketched and etched them, 
in the old black-letter books bearing that title. Just so is it with the 
poem now before us. Not one, nor twenty, but something like a 
cent. of gem-pictures, all picked and sorted by the practised eye of 
connoisseurship, are here presented to the reader in a completed series; 
each assuming its natural position on the walls of the ideal gallery, 
unrespective of the conceited partialities of any so-called Hanging- 
Committee, challenging the observer each by its peculiar claim to 
merit—some rough and sketchy—others elaborate with detail — all 
in their proper places, mutually lighting up and illustrating one 
another. 

We know not from what particular edition of this old satire the 
present toucher-up or restorer of the original may have worked. He 
is very “obscurely clear” on this head, intimating that he may have 
sucked the brains of all his predecessors, for aught he chooses us to 
know from him to the contrary. Be that as it may, one thing is 
clear, that his own powers of fancy have battened on the nutriment, 
and as similia similibus gaudent, so his invention appears to have 
been excited into most healthful activity by the lustyhood of others ; 
and accordingly we have, in his version, a real Reynard Redivivus, 
and no sham; no sartorian clothes-horse on which are pitchforked 
the threadbare habiliments of a done-up dandy, but a new spick and 
span Redingote a l’Anglaise, from the repertory of a good master- 
fashioner; and, what is more, it is made to fit.* But what is the 
book about? inquires a gentle reader. My good sir, it is about 
omne scibile ; we hope you are satisfied. ‘“‘ The world and all its 
ways is here,” says our author; and he adds, in true and befitting 
Hollywell Street phrase, “for money, and the cost not dear.” You 
may take it upon our word, that there is not a rule in life worth the 
knowing, which is not here expounded in action, and that, too, with 
so waggish and droll a naiveté, with such dramatic observance of 
scene and character, that to attempt a mere outline of the history of 
Reynard would be as villanous an offence as though one should offer 
the rind of the orange, and keep the pulp for one’s proper sucking. 
The doubles and turns of this prince of rapscallions, this archetype of 
the Robert Macaires, all depend upon the finesse of detailf; the 
foregrounds and backgrounds, and half-tints and high lights, must 
obviously be lost sight of in any sketch of the sort—and what would 
be the principal figures without these? The class of Volksbicher or 
books for the people, of which this has been ever, and justly, re- 
garded as the paragon specimen in all ages, have found fitting illus- 
tration from the pen of Professor Gervinus, in his great work on 
German poetry; the passage is thus translated by Mr. Naylor: 


* Quere “ Fytte” — Printer’s Devil. . 
+ Quere “ fineness of the tail? ”— Printer’s Devil, again. 
yY 2 
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“ They delight especially in showing up the reverse side of the world, 
and revel in all exhibitions pertaining to the lower burgher and 
boor life, leaving the aristocracy entirely out of their canvass.” (We 
beg to differ from the learned professor in this particular.) ‘“ In their 
compositions one feels the geniality of home, never stirring from the 
precincts of hamlet, or ville, cloister, or chimney-corner. Amongst 
the genuine humanities of our own flesh and blood; all the minor 
relationships of life, all its intimate domesticities are opened to our 
view. On the close confines of the chivalresque romances, we are 
yet treading the firm soil of fact and reality.” 

“ These little booklings” (he elsewhere says) “are of the most di- 
versified contents : tenzoni, allegories, novels or romances, compendi- 
ously treated ; subtle law points, sophistical problems, practical jokes 
on the unwary, tricks on simpletons, devices of roguery, cunning, and 
deception, tales, love stories—often turned to moral account in 
axioms and mottoes—in nothing are they more libertine than on the 
married state, never more malicious than when monks or nuns are 
the themes, and always most inventive in ribaldry.” (Introduction, 
p- 25.) Would we could follow this topic into its enticing alleys a 
little further, flirting to our heart’s content with the whole bevy of 
these household spirits : but space is wanting, and it would be unjust 
to our author to part without one taste of his quality. With the 
peculiarities of style, the startling construction of metres, and the 
perfectly astounding effronteries of rhyme, indulged in by the writer 
of this reproduction, we have no desire: to quarrel: we—believing 
that there was never an original thinker without his appropriate and 
peculiar form of expression ; never a like writer without his own cha- 
racteristic phraseology wherewith to build the lofty rhyme after a 
composite order of his own fancy—are much disposed, on principle, 
to latitudinarianism in all these respects; partaking to some extent in 
the grotesque humour of Goethe in his amusing hostility against the 
supposed authorised standards of excellence in writing, before which the 
devout fire-eating readers of his day were wont to bow down and pro- 
strate themselves. “ Were I” (said he to Eckermann)—we quote 
from memory —“ Were I still young and lusty, I would, with mischief 
prepense and deliberate forethought, run a muck against all your tech- 
nical spring-traps and ha-ha’s—indulge in every inconceivable licence, 
in alliterations, repetitions, rascal-rhymes, and appropriate every dis- 
cordant attribute, as though it were the very gospel-sign of good 
writing :— but, mind you! I would stick close to the main thing: I 
would look narrowly to the stuff, and set about firing off such a 
JSusillade of fine capital things, that not a man but would confess him 
to be charmed and seduced against his critical judgment to believe in 
and swear by the orthodoxy of all I had said, even though it were the 
devil’s own lingo, and end by learning it all spontaneously by heart !” 

Let us, however, not be misunderstood. We by no means intend 
to accuse Mr. Naylor of such a wholesale, deliberate, piece of Philis- 
tinism ; though he has evidently been resolved not to be fettered by 
the trammels of artistic métier, in fashioning the mould or envelope 
to contain the expansive substance with which he had to deal. 
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Take, for instance, that passage (in other respects worthy of the 
Author of Hudibras), where Reynard has recourse to Confession, 
after the manner of devout Catholics, ostensibly to ease his mind of 
many qualms, but really to indulge in bitter things against the Church 
of which he was a heretical member, then as now the pet topic of 
abandoned backsliders. 


“ Yes, Greybeard! look now at the clergy, 
Good mixed with bad !— And yet e’er heard ye 
Of any greater sins to others 
Ascribed, than to our surpliced brothers ? 
Or special excellence allied 
With black cloth or a neck white-tied ? 
The Rule of Life in them should be 
Mirrored as in a glass you see; 

But now ’tis nothing but the Rule 
Of Faith! and every man’s a fool, 
Who judges for himself the food 
That nourisheth his spiritual blood ! 
The Tables of the Law itself 

They make appear like fractured delf, 
With paint and plaister puttied o’er 
From time to time, by which the more 
Illegible the letters are ; 

And what was plain and popular 
Now puzzles men to tell what writ 
The tongue is ere they construe it ! 
For, since religious light can’t be 
Too dim for eyes of laity, 

And Gospel rays that shine by proxy 
Alone can count for orthodoxy ; 

The Church’s loving care hath been 
In this displayed —to hold a screen 
Of dogmas dense, by help of which 
The sight is trained to focus-pitch, 
And all that “ Writing on the Wall” 
Perused thro’ lens canonical, — 

(As men at Sol’s eclipses do 

Smoke glasses to survey him thro’ !) 
The letters are colossal, and 

The meaning hard to understand, 
’Tis true: but Light doth never fail — 
Thereat the Badger switched his tail, 
And pursed his mouth in disapproval 
Of doctrines dangerous as novel.” 


Again, when Reynard, like another Meonides (for such is his cue 
for the moment) — 
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« A quo ceu fonte perenni 
Vatum pieriis ora rigantur aquis,” 


stands reciting and relating before the king and court a running river 
of all sorts of diverting stories in never-ending succession. Here the 
two very distinct mythological tales of “The Judgment of Paris” and 
“The Rape of Helen” are commingled and fused into one, and that 
too in the short space of about a dozen lines. ‘There is no denying, 
indeed, that the two stories read a great deal better as one in 
Mr. Naylor’s verse, but we should like to learn his authority for this 
kind of unlegislative consolidation of a couple of venerated traditions. 
In fact, they are just no other than “ reproduced” like the rest of the 
poem, and very cleverly reproduced, too; but is that assurance a suf- 
ficient justification of the deed? We fear the instance may be drawn 
into a bad precedent, or, as the Ape’s Wife sagaciously defines it, 
“something beside the common,” and we would not that our writers 
henceforth addict themselves to reynardising in this vein. Here is 
the passage :— The Fox is describing a Magic Comb and the Carvings 
wrought on its sides :— 


“ But that was nought 
Compared with the intaglios wrought 
On both its sides! On this there shone 
Diana and Endymion ; 

On that the judgment of the boy 
Who smuggled Helen into Troy, 
What time the lovely ladies three 
About their charms did disagree ! 
A most sweet story is it, sooth ! 
That of the Lady-Gods and youth! 
T’'ll tell it you, it’s none so long : 
Mine differs from the ancient song.” 


a (Yes, truly, our Reproducer galivants his muse at a galopade pace, 
and wears her favours “with a difference.”) Reynard continues : — 


“In sudden fit of harum-scarum 

They chose for elegantiarum 

Arbiter the youthful Paris ; 

In whom the status pupillaris 

Might pleaded be in any forum, 
To silence sticklers for decorum. 
Then, bribery was much the fashion, 
As now, and they indulged that passion. 
Grand Juno promised power and might 
Pallas to make him erudite ; 
Whilst Venus (cunning minx !) knew where 
The tender side of man lay bare, 
And touched it gently, safe to win, 
As Paris gave the verdict in. 
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Before his eyes a film there came — 
° The Goddess melted in the Dame ! 
The youth with faltering accents sighed, 
“ Venus would make the loveliest bride !” 
Ywrought was all! the carving told 
How Paris in embrace did fold 
The Venus Victrix’ matchless mould 
In Grecian Helen’s form! The boy 
With looks of languishment and joy 
Was beautifully carved: whilst she, 
With fondness filled, did lovingly 
His neck entwine. How swimmed the sight ! 
To gaze thereon was such delight !” 


But hold! We have come to the end of our tether: and here we 
must stop. Not without regret can we afford to part with so pleasant 
a companion as Mr. Naylor’s book. He has done for the old world- 
renowned everlasting epic, what the best of his predecessors, including 
the great Goethe and the half Dutchman Alkmar, had performed 
before him, in their several tongues. In short, we incline to prefer 
Mr. Naylor’s version to that of any other; there is a better assimila- 
tion of style to stuff about it, and altogether it is more joyous and 
fresh than the classical concords of Goethe’s version in particular. 
Reader! if you want a wise book, a world book, a book of delicious 
fun and “merrie conceited jests” that never flag and never falter, 
take our advice—let ReyNaRD THE Fox have a hole in your shelves. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tis said of Lord B., none is keener than he 
To spit a Wild Boar with éclat ; 

But he never gets near to the Brute with his spear, 
He gives it so very much law. 








THE ECHO. 


We can hardly congratulate our readers on presenting them, this 
month, with an effigy of Thomas Hood’s outward features, instead of 
that portraiture of his mind, and those traces of his kindly heart, 
which he has been wont, with his own pen, to draw in these pages. 
And we lament still more that we must add a regret to the disap- 
pointment of our readers, by communicating to them the sad tidings 
that the aching original of that pictured brow is again laid low by 
dangerous illness — again scarred (to borrow an expression of his 
own) “ by the crooked autograph of pain.” Through many a previous 
paroxysm of his malady, when life and death hung trembling in the 
balance, Mr. Hood has worked on steadily for our instruction and 
amusement ; throwing, often, into a humorous chapter, or impassioned 
poem, the power which was needed to restore exhausted nature. 
During the last month, however, his physical strength has completely 
given way : and, almost as much through incapacity of his hand to 
hold the pen, as of his brain for any length of time to guide it, he 
has at last been compelled to desist from composition. Those in 
whom admiration of the writer has induced also a friendly feeling 
towards the man, will have some consolation in learning that amidst 
his sufferings, which have been severe, his cheerful philosophy has 
never failed him; but that around his sick bed, as in his writings, 
and in his life, he has known how to lighten the melancholy of those 
around him, and to mingle laughter with their tears. We have 
thought it due to our readers and to the public thus briefly to make 
known that Mr. Hood is more seriously ill than even he has ever 
been before; avoiding to express any hopes or forebodings of our 
own, or to prejudge the uncertain issues of life and death. 


With respect to the portrait, it is due to Mr. Davis to state that 
the bust from which it is taken is a faithful and striking likeness, not 
merely of the form, but what is far more rare and difficult to be 
attained, of the character and expression of the features. The exe- 
cution of the engraving exemplifies strikingly the advantages of 
Mr. Talbot’s invention of the calotype, in the skilful hands of Mr. 
Collins, as a means of obtaining at small cost perfectly accurate copies 
of works of art, especially of sculpture. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more faithful to the original, or more agreeable, as well in 
tone and colour, as for its accuracy of form and shadowing, than the 
calotype from which our engraving was made. The engraving itself 
is finely executed; but no facsimile made by the burin can ever 
equal the delicate handwriting of the Sun. We can hardly conceive 
a more desirable, or, for its intrinsic value, a cheaper acquisition in 
the way of art, than a collection of copies of the finest ancient and 
modern sculpture, thus taken by the infallible “ Pencil of Nature.” 

WwW 





